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Celebrating the Fourth on “Old Baldy.” 
La Crosse, the Second Largest City in Wisconsin. 


In this issue: 
In the James River Valley of South Dakota. 

















SOUTH DAKOTA 
THE MOST FERTIGE LAND 


IN AMERICA. 


All kinds of small grain grow abundantly. The highest price is received for grain because of direct connection 
and close proximity to the world’s greatest wheat markets, The best educational advantages are at hand. 
Churchs of all denominations abound. The farm buildings average as well in every respect as those of any Eastern 
State. They are paid for with money realized from the soil, or from the products of live stock. 


W hat Others Have Done 


LOU CAN DO. 


South Dakota Is a great creamery State. Dalry products are all prize winners wherever entered, showing that 
the stock is fed on nutritious grasses which abound in the luxuriant meadows. The country is nurtured by many 
streams and lakes. 

A FAILURE OF CROPS 1S NEVER KNOWN. 
The climate is pure, dry and healthful. Constantly tlowing wells of pure water are found at short depths. 


Wild lands range in price from $7 to $12 per acre. 
Improved lands from $12 to $35 per acre. 


We can furnish descriptive lists of lands at these figures. TERMS ARE MADE SATISFACTORY TO PURCHASERS. 


lor further information, apply to the nearest ticket agent, or to any passenger representative of the 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE «& ST. PAUL RAILWAY, or address 
GEO. H. HEAFPFORD, 
A. C. BIRD, General Passenger Agent, 555 Old Colony Building, 
et i CHICAGO, ILL 
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The accompanying illustration is a view 
of the large manufacturing plant of the 
FOUNTAIN CITY DRILL COMPANY, 
which is located at NortH LA Crosse, and 
covers an area of about three acres. 

This company are makers of the popular 
‘*Fountain City Drills’’—hoe, shoe and disc; 
also Seeders, Harrows, and several other 
articles. 

They have also added this year a corn 
cultivator, a disc harrow, and a mower. 

The company’s motto, ‘‘We build to 
satisfy,’’ has always been faithfully adhered 
to, and, as a consequence, their trade has 
been doubled each year for the last four 
years. 

Plans are being carefully laid to extend 
the trade of the Fountain City Drill Com 
pany through the Southwestern States. 

The company’s officers are: President, 
Bk. E. EDWARDS; secretary and treasurer, 
Kk. O. EDWARDS. 

One hundred men are employed by this 
well known and energetic firm. 








PHEASANTS*> = ‘i 
The finest ornamental fowls in the world. HARM LANDS. 


Lady Amherst and Ring Necked. 


EXHIBITION GAMES-=- I offer for sale on very reasonable terms, some very 


CHOICE PARM LANDS 


Black Breasted Red and Brown Red. 
Magnificent birds—the fancier’s favorite. 


I have a very fine lot of old and young birds Located in Central Wisconsin, 


For sale at reasonable prices. \ 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS::. From one to four miles from railroad. 
This section of the country is especially adapted to 


PEKIN DUCKS« The farmer's ideals. | dairy and stock-ralsing purposes, is fairly well settled and 
Send for new catalogue, mentioning NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. | fs altogether very desirable for farm property. 


mci ondeame | Address: 
W. W. WITHEE, | N. HASKELL WITHEE, 


Room 114 Batavian Bank Bldg., LA CROSSE, WIS. | 10 Batavian Bank Bldg., LA CROSSE, WIS. 





A FULL LINE OF 








Gas and Electric Fixtures, 
Gas and Electric Globes, etc. 


Estimates on Plumbing and Heating 
cheerfully furnished. 


JAS. A. TRANE 


201-203 South Fifth 8t., 
LA CROSSE, WIE. 


Plumbing, Steam and Hot-Water Heating. 
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JOHN TORRANCE MSON 


Proprietors of the 


La Grosse Foundry. 


Manufacturers of 





ALL KINDS OF 


Iron Castings 


and 


Boiler Fronts, 


Wrought Iron Work, and 
~~ ARCHITECTURAL WORK 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 





116 Jay Street, 
Bet. Front and Second, WM. TORRANCE. 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 








~HYRANZ BARTLGS 
Hagle Brewery, 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 






™ Genuine Bavarian Lager 


and 


Premium Brew Bottle Beers. 


Highly recommended by leading physicians for its 
PURITY, STRENGTH and FLAVOR. 





————____ VOUGHT’S INCANDESCENT LAMP 





HANGER. 

The “two balls adjustable 
incandescent lamp hanger,”’ 
manufactured solely by M. I. 
Vought, 202 S. Front Street, 
La Crosse, Wis., is now used 
in fifteen of the most progres- 
sive countries in the world. 
It is beyond doubt the most 
popular and successful hanger 
inuse. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the hanger 
in enamel finish, attached to 
a common ceiling rosette. It 
can be used with attached 
plug or bracket, and it is fur- 


ished in gold bronze, green | Awnings for Stores and Residences. 
olor. It Cots, Cover Canvas of every description. 


winecolor. It is the style used 


largely for business houses, 
shops,etc. It is the only prac- 




















ticable adjustable hanger for 
incandescent lamps made. 
There are no springs to break, 
it can be adjusted to any 
position, and it is especially 
adapted for use in homes, 
schools, club-rooms, printin 
offices, etc. A catalogue will 
be sent on application. 





Camp Furniture; Duck, white or water-proofed; 
Flags, Hammocks, Tents—all varieties and styles; 
Seat Awnings and Wagon Tops, Umbrellas for Buggies and Wagons, 
Stack and Binder Covers. 


Office and Factory, 109-111 S. Fifth Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 




















WHITE PINE 





Lumber, 
Lath ana 
Shingles, 
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Manufactured by 


U. 1, COLMAN LUMBER (0, 


La Crosse, Wis. 
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BURNS’ 
2RPRUIT HOUSES& 


La Crosse, Wis. 
THOS. SHIMMIN,Jr., 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 








Foreign and Domestic 


~GRANITES and MARBLES» 


AT LOWEST PRICES 
For First-class Stock and Workmanship. 


1146 State Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


422 


LAND SALE CONTRACTS 


to May ist: 


the record of three years’ development 


"Vineland 


THE GREATERST ECORD OF GROWTH AND 
SOLID DEVELOPMENT OF ANY OOMMU- 
NITY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


A community of homes; small, irrigated 
farms, orchards and gardens, paying 
great profits in finest fruits. 

A mild and most healthful climate. 

Good schools, churches. 

Splendid opportunities for investment, for 


manufacturing, farming, stock-raising, 
dairying, and fruit-growing. 


Business openings in all lines. 
Investigate for yourself. 


|All inquiries promptly answered on re- 
| quest. 


Address, for free illustrated pamphlet, 
LEWISTON WATER AND POWER COMPANY, 


Concord, Washington, or Lewiston, Idaho. 





B. TREPTE, 


Ornamental Iron 
and Wire Works. 


LA CROSSE 


REED FURNITURE WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Pine 
Reed Furniture, 
mae Baby Carriages, 
| SM Willow Ware, etc 


$3333222% 2 4: 
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WE MAKE ee designs made 

Fences from 25c to $1.00. "Sle cad Weleacy 
WIRE OFFICE FITTINGS are cool in summer and in | ‘ 

wigter allow an even diusiongt pest about ne cove, | Pp engl 

desired, and we fill an order quickly and with less Price $5.00. J 4 


trouble. 





429 King Street, LA CROSSE, WIS. | yt 
| Moose Hide Moccasins and Slippers. 


120 North Front St, | Men’s, $2.75. Ladies’ & Boys’, $2.25 
| Sent postpaid on recetpt of price 









D. U. MURPHY, Proprietor. 





METZ & SCHLOERB, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 

| Write for our illustrated 

8 | circular and price-list of 

J hand-made hunting shoes 

and moccasins of every description. 


AGENT Wanted on SALARY or COMMISSION, 
to handle the new 

Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. The guickestand 
| greatest selling novelty ever produced. Erases ink 
MAILING TUBES thoroughly in twoseconds. No abrasion of paper. Works 
d S | like nary. 200 Deagd ag Lama poe. fy med bey 
| amounted to $620 in six days; another n two hours. 
an amp e Trays. Previous experience not necessary. For terms and full 

LA CROSSE, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER BOXES 
of all kinds. 





particulars, address, 
Tue Monroe ERASER MFG. Co., x 176 La Crosse, Wis. 
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When this factory number cut is on 
the box, you are smoking 
Western Cigars. 





H. G. NEAL. 


MANUFACTURER OF 





AWNINGS. ALL EIDDS FLAGS 
4348. Two Gt. S%2 ST. PAUL. Miny 


Mention Northwest Magazine. 








Read the Advertisements. 


You will find added enjoyment and profit in reading the advertisements 
in each issue of this magazine. 
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Vemeeaee THE FOURTH ON “OLD BALDY.” 


By J. Mayne Baltimore. 


Seven thousand feet above sea-level is a some- 
what lofty point to select for a camping-place, 
yet a party of eight persons bivouacked one 
nighton the very summit of Bald Mountain, or, 
as it is more familiarly known, ‘Old Baldy.”’ 

Bald Mountain is the loftiest snow-crested 
peak in all Eastern Washington, or fcr that 
matter in Eastern Oregon. As thecrow flies it 
is located about forty miles northeast of the 
city of Spokane, and about twenty-five miles 
due north of the magnificent valley of the 
Spokane River. 


The Spokane Valley is nearly 2,000 feet above | 


tide-water, and ‘‘Old Baldy”’ soars 5,000 feet 
skyward from its base, thus making a total al- 
titude above the Pacific Ocean of 7,000 feet. 

The peak rises from a mass of lofty and rug- 
ged mountains. This chain of mountains is a 
short one, extending from the broad valley of 
Spokane on the south to a point northward to- 
ward the boundary line of British Columbia. 
This chain is less than fifty miles in length. 

The mountain narrowly misses being in the 
State of Idaho. Just east of the peak—nestled 
at its very base, in fact,—lies the famous 
Spirit Lake, noted for its romantic beauty and 
the weird Indian legends associated with it. 
This body of water is located just within the 
Idaho line. 

Few mountain peaks east of the vast Cas- 
cade Range are more conspicuous in Washing- 
ton than “Old Baldy.” Far above the sur- 
rounding mountains, this peak towers aloft like 
a mighty giant. Its glittering pinnacle seems 
to pierce the very heavens, and its snow-white 
dome is plainly visible for a radius of eighty 
miles or more. Viewed from any standpoint, 
this peak presents an imposing aspect. Snow 
covers its lofty crown for the greater part of the 
year—depending much upon the nature of the 
season. Generally about the first of August 
the snow disappears from the sides and summit. 
All around the base and sides of the mountain 
are heavy forests—nearly all belonging to the 
coniferous family—and dense, and in many 
places impenetrable, thickets prevail. The 
timber-line ends about two-thirds the distance 
between the base and the summit. 

To ascend the mountain is both difficult and 
laborious. In many places the course leads up 


very abrupt declivities, and the ascent is at- 
During the past 


tended with no little peril. 








ten years numbers of persons have reached the 
summit in safety. Sofaras known, no serious 
accidents have ever occurred to the mountain- | 
scalers. Three to four hours of steady climb- | 
ing are required to reach the summit, and there 
is not much choice of routes, though the ascent 
is generally made from the southern side. 

No large streams find their source in and 
around the base of the peak, though a number 
of creeks head there. These watercourses 
empty principally into the lakes which are lo- 
cated east and south, where trout are found in 
great abundance in the ice-cold torrents—deer 
and other game being frequently seen in the 
forests and in the mountain fastnesses. Of 
course, all this constitutes no small attraction 











It was during the sultry and expiring days of 
June that a party of four was organized with 
two main objects in view: one, to have a brief 
vacation in fishing and hunting, the other to 
make the ascent of the noted peak. We had so 
timed ourselves that, after a few days’ fishing 
and hunting, we could make the ascent of the 
mountain on the afternoon of July the third. 

‘We shall stay all night on the top of the 
peak, and we shall celebrate the glorious Fourth 
7,000 feet above sea-level,’’—that was our mot- 
to on the day we set out. 

Preparations with that object in view were 
accordingly made. To the usual fishing tackle, 
guns and ammunition, provisions, camping out- 
fit, etc., was added something else. Thissome- 
thing consisted of pyrotechnics,—bombs, fire- 
crackers, and, lastly, a quantity of red fire. 

‘‘Let’s not do things by halves, boys,” said one 
of the most patriotic of the quartette, and to 
this laudable sentiment we all heartily agreed, 








SNOWBALLING ON A HOT DAY. 
“Great fields of ice and snow were traversed. More than once our party halted to indulge in a good, old-fashioned 


‘snowball.' Snowballing on ‘Old Baldy,’ 6,000 feet above sea-level, in July! 


to the angler and nimrod. On the south of the 
peak are located two small, but beautiful, lakes 
—Newman and Sucker. The last named hes 
an unpoetical cognomen, but for all that it isa 
very picturesque little lake. East of the peak 
are found Fish and Spirit lakes. 

Every season, during vacation time, these 





| beautiful lakes become popular resorts oo | 
| 


campers and ‘“‘outers.’’ To fish in the streams | 
and lakes, to sail over their blue, dimpling | 


waters and to bathe therein,are pleasures which | 
but few of either sex can resist. 


It was rare sport.” 


even to the packing of a brand-new American 
flag. 

Thus equipped, we turned our faces eastward 
and started up the broad, magnificent valley of 
the Spokane. Our mode of traveling was by 
team and wagon. The long drive on that glo- 
rious June day was one to be remembered. 
High hills to the south, higher hills to the 
north, while far to the east rose the distant and 
blue-hued mountains. Before us, and to the 
right and left of us, stretched the yellow and 
verdant valley, thickly dotted with houses, and 
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divided intothrifty and fertile farms. Midway 
of the valley—one of the garden-spots of East- 
ern Washington—rolled the bright and im- 
petuous Spokane, rushing like a young and 
mighty giant onward to its distant and sullen 
grave—the Columbia. As the stream wound 
its serpentine course along the valley, it re- 
minded one of a broad and brightly burnished 
ribbon of silver. 

A delightful drive of sixteen miles brought 
the party to the picturesque shores of Newman 
Lake. Here we found a number of campers. 
\ll were enjoying themselves immensely in 
tishing and boating. Pitching our tent near 
the water, we proceeded to make ourselves at 
home. The ‘‘outers’’ were disposed to be agree- 
able and familiar; there,were an abundance of 
boats; and in the evening the unruffled bosom 
of the little lake was dotted with craft and 
their merry occupants. The moon was nearing 
its full, and the nocturnal sailing was most de- 
lightful and entrancing. There were a num- 
ber of ladies, some of whom had brought along 
musical instruments. Moonlight, music, anda 
tranquil sail on the lake -what more could be 
desired? 

Newman Lake is not especially noted for its 
fish, however, so our party made a brief halt 
there. Early the following morning we were | 
up and out on the water. Somehow, we were 














FISHING AND BOATING ON NEWMAN'S LAKE, WASH. 


“A delightful drive of sirteen miles brought the party 


to the picturesque shores of Newman's Lake. Boats were 


abundant, and in the evening the unruffled bosom of the waters was dotted with craft and their merry occupants.” 


one serious drawback to our pleasure—the 
mosquitoes. They buzzed about us in swarms, 
and made matters very uncomfortable. They 
alighted on one’s nose, in one’s ears, on the back 
of one’s neck, and their fiendish glee was ex- 
asperating in the extreme. The pests do not 
bother one when a breeze is stirring, but in for- 











“OLD BALDY’S 


" PINNACLE. 


It ia the glorious Fourth!" we cried; and we sprang to our feet and gave three rousing cheers. In a moment the 


Stars and Strips were fluttering in the morning breeze, and 


not lucky, catching only a few fish—just enough 
for our breakfast: and soon after we struck tent 
and pushed on to the classic ‘‘Sucker,’’ a pretty 
little body of water surrounded by low and 
sparsely-timbered hills. 

Here, as at Newman, we found a fair repre- 


sentation of gay campers. Our party fished ' 


hard during the latter part of the afternoon, 
and succeeded in capturing long strings. Only 
a few trout were caught, most of the fish being 
perch; but these were sweet and wholesome. 

When twilight fell over forest, mountain, 
and lake, and Luna showed her queenly face, it 
was the signal for a general rally among the 
excursionists. Again we were given a royal 
moonlight concert, both on land and water. 

On the following day we drove to Rathdrum, 
Idaho, and, turning northward, pushed forward 
to Fish Lake. This lake is much larger than 
either of those we had visited. On the west, 
Fish Lake is completely shut in by high, rug- 
ged mountains whose sides and summits are 
densely clad with timber. From Rathdrum 
over to Fish Lake the road is excellent. It 
leads through the heart of forests, and is in- 
terspersed here and there with glades, or wild, 
natural parks. At that season the drive was 
an exhilarating one, sweet and cool. 

But every rose has its thorn. There was 


we thought our glorious banner never looked so beautiful.” 


est places and on canyon roads and along 
swales, they collect their blood tribute mer- 
cilessly. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the lake’s 
margin. More campers, more moonlight, and 
more serenading. The effect of the beams on 
the lake; the huge shadows cast by the grim 








| and solemn mountains; the foggy, mystical at- 
mosphere which hung over everything, com- 
| bined to create a nocturnal picture that was 
tinged with a certain hue of the grand and 
gloomy. 

We fished in the gentle twilight and at purple 
| dawn, good success attending ourefforts. The 

lake, which is very deep, abounds in large and 
savory trout, and we were lucky in pulling in a 
number. 

Finally, bidding Fish Lake adieu,.we drove 
over to noted Spirit Lake, some five or six 
miles farther north. Again our route lay 
through a very interesting country—a succes- 
sion of grand, picturesque forests. 

I shall not attempt a description of Spirit 
Lake. No pen can do the subject justice—can 
adequately portray its somber features, or paint 
its glowing, radiant beauty. It is a glittering 
gem, set like a diamond amidst its wild mount- 
ain environments. Here we found excellent 
fishing and fine boating. Fed by ice-cold 
streams, which flow directly from the base of 
“Old Baldy,’ the waters proved too chilling to 
admit of bathing, but they helped to make a de- 
licious atmosphere. 

The peak is plainly visible from any part of 
the lake, and our party determined to make 
the ascent from this point. From the eastern 
shore of the lake to the base of the mountain, 
the distance is about six miles on an air-line, 
but there is only a narrow, winding trail, so 
that the walking distance is really about ten 

| miles. 

When it became known among the campers 
| at the lake that our party intended to make 
the ascent of the mountain and to remain over 
night,four young men immediately volunteered 





THE CAMP AT FISH LAKE, WASH. 
“On the west Fish Like is completely shut in by high, rugged mountains whose sides and summits are densely clad 


with timber. ... 


It is very deep, and abounds in large and savory trout,” 
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to bear us company, and they cheerfully offered 
to defray half the expenses of the trip. Ar- 
rangements were made at once, and the party 
of eight was soon ready. 

As the trail was narrow and led over very 
rough country, it was deemed impracticable to 
attempt to ride; so we determined to make the 
round trip on foot. But who knew the right 
trail and the country? For most of the way 
the tortuous trail led through dense forests. 
None of us had ever been over the route. The 
question was a puzzling one. To get lost in 
these lonely mountain wilds was not a pleasant 
thing tocontemplate. Wasthereaguide—and, | 





About half-past one o’clock we bade the guide | 


good-bye, and started up the rugged declivities 
of the peak. 
tailed account of our long, sweltering climb, 
but only to mention the more prominent feat- 
ures thereof. 
up, up, up. Many times we halted to rest. 


and west were the long chain of mountains of 


| British Columbia and Colville, the latter 


It is not my purpose to give a de- | 
| softly faded away in the distance. 
| west was a vast panorama of hills, valleys, 


From the starting point it was | 


stretching toward the setting sun, until they 
Far to the 


plains, forests, andstreams. Beyond this great 


| Stretch were those mighty upheavals compos- 


From the timber-line to the summit the ascent | 


was slow, difficult, and perilous. 
of ice and snow were traversed. More than 
once our party halted to indulge in a good, old- 
fashioned ‘“‘snowball.’’ Snowballing 6,000 feet 
above sea-level in July! It was rare sport. 
Full three hours were consumed in theclimb. 











A GREAT FOREST—“‘OLD BALDY’’ IN THE DISTANCE. 


“For most of the way the tortuous trail led through dense forests. None of us had ever been over the route.* To get 
lost in these lonely mountain wilds was not a pleasant thing to contemplate.” 


if so, could his services be secured? Oh, yes! 
There was an old Indian, living several miles 
away, who knew every crook and turn of that 
zigzag trail. He could guide the party. 

Word was speedily sent to ‘‘Old Killipi,’’ and 
the lithe and sinewy Siwash lost no time in 
reporting. Terms were quickly agreed upon, 
and Killipi was engaged to act as our guide. 
Could he be depended upon? The lean and 
leathery old Indian was closely questioned as to 
his qualifications. 

**Do you know the trail, Killipi?’’ was asked. 

** Nowitka six; nika hiyon cumtuz.”’ 

[ Yes, friend; I know the way well. | 

‘*Are you sure?”’ 

**Nowilka, nika hiyon Skookum man; nika big 
tum-tum.” 

[ Yes; I am a good man; my heart is good and 
true. 

xiilipt smiled, nodded his head, and winked. 
So we took him. He proved to be as good as 
his word. He was an excellent guide. 

Leaving the lake, we started due west, plung- 
ing into the great, gloomy forests. We had 
wisely equipped ourselves for the long walk and 
the laborious climb. Only what was necessary 
was taken, but we did not forget the fireworks 
and “Old Glory.” 

It was about 10 0’clock A. M. of the 3d day 
of July, when we started, and the day proved 
ascorcher. Old Killipi took the lead, leading 
us along the narrow trail at a rapid, swinging 
gait. Before noon we reached the mountain’s 
base, where we halted for an hour to lunch and 
to rest before beginning the long, hot climb. 
As it was not necessary to have a guide to the 
summit, it was arranged for Killipi to stay at 
the foot of the mountain and keep camp until 
wereturned. Everything that could be spared, 
was left in his care. 








At 4:30 our wearied feet pressed the summit of 
the mountain; and from our lofty perch Old 
Sol was still seen high in the western horizon. 
What a panoramic vision burst upon our view! 
I only wish I had the power to describe the 
smallest portion of the glories we beheld! Far 


Great fields | 


away to the east and north rose vast mount- | 


ains,—‘‘Pelion on Ossa,’’—some near, many re- 
mote, their rugged outlines blurred in blue and 
softened and mellowed by distance. Five lakes 
could be seen—Diamond, Spirit, Fish, Sucker, 
and Newman. 
were mere fugitive glimpses; but they were 
beautiful beyond compare. They gleamed, in 
the rich, yellow sunlight of the dying day, 
like sheets of beaten gold and silver. North 


ing the Cascade Range. Only a dim, blue out- 
line was visible low down on the rim of the 
horizon. To the south extended the long, yel- 
low Spokane Valley. Though the distance was 
great, Spokane River could be plainly traced in 
its winding course along the plain. It looked 
like a mere silver thread. South of this val- 
ley rose a succession of high, wooded mount- 
ains. The city of Spokane was easily located 
at the lower end of the valley; and through 
strong glasses its spires, domes, and large bus- 
iness blocks could be discerned quite plainly. 

Feasting our eyes on these beauties, we for- 
got for the time our lofty and isolated position. 
Soon the sun sank below the sky-line, and twi- 
light came stealing noiselessly on, wrapping the 
great peak, and the vast world below and be- 
yond, in her robes of gray and purple. 

Night was upon us. The silence was more 
pronounced than the thunder of the surf ona 
rock-bound coast;it was simply appalling! Prep- 
arations for our bivouac were made speedily. 
We had neither bedding nor pillows. All 
around us spread the spotless masses of virgin 
snow. Hastily eating a cold lunch, we lay 
down and waited for darkness to fall. We 
knew that the moon would not rise until near- 
ly midnight, and we wished to make our dis- 
play of fireworks before Luna showed her famil- 
iar face. 

By 9 o’clock it was very dark. ‘‘Let’s make 
our display,’’ said the boys. That was soon 
done. We sent aloft in quick succession sev- 
eral rockets. Then we burned some red fire, 
and wound up with salvos of bombs and the 
snapping roar of firecrackers. After this we 
gave three cheers and a tiger for the Union, and 
ended the celebration by singing ‘‘America.”’ 

About four miles due north of ‘Old Baldy” 
stands a lofty mountain called Kit Carson. 
Judge of our surprise to see our patriotic sig- 
nals promptly answered. We saw several rock- 
ets cleave the night air in their skyward flight; 
and a few moments later we saw-the bright 
glare of red fire. Subsequently it was ascer- 


| tained that these signals were displayed by a 


True, the views of these lakes | 


party that had gone up from Diamond Lake. 
Like ourselves, they had ascended Kit Carson 
to celebrate, and remained-all night on the 
summit. 

It was-piercing cold, and we huddled together 
for mutual warmth and comfort. Fire was 


' out of the: question, for the>wood was thou- 

















GAY PICNICKERS AT SPIRIT LAKE. 
“I shall not attempt a description of Spirit Lake. No pen can do the subject justice—can adequctely portray its 


somber features, or paint its glowing, radiant beauty 
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sands of feet below us. We were very weary 
and footsore, however, and it was not long be- 
fore we fell into comfortless slumber. About 
midnight the moon rose and gilded the sleep- 
ing world in silvery radiance. We all sat up 
fora while—looking at the sky and the weird 
and ghostly landscape. The awful silence, the 
mysterious loneliness, the spectral moonlight, 
and the dim and shadowy world below us, pro- 
duced feelings utterly indescribable. 

Eagerly we longed for welcome dawn; and 
finally itcame. Thesun came peeping over the 
distant mountain-tops; it rose higher and high- 
er, and ultimately it gilded all the world with 
glory and gladness. 

‘Tt is the glorious Fourth!’ we cried; and we 
all sprang to our feet, and gave three rousing 
cheers. In a moment the Stars and Stripes 
were fluttering in the morning breeze, and we 
thought our glorious banner never looked so 
beautiful. We shook hands; then we joined 
hands, formed a circle around the flag, and 
united in singing ‘The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

After eating the last remaining scrap of our 
cold lunch, we started down the mountain, 
reaching our temporary camp about 8:30 A. M. 
Old Killipi had caught a large string of trout 
from a small stream near by, and the fish, 
with the remnant of our provisions, made a 
meal which all enjoyed. Then we started on 
the back track, Killipi in the lead, and by high 
noon we again stood on the glistening shores of 
Spirit Lake. 





THE LORDS OF LIFE. 


Drift with reefed sails. 

Drift with the still, swift tide 
If thou wouldst see 

The Drama of Life, aside 

rom the dreamless facts that abide, 
The material facts that be. 


Ilide in your shell of self, 

Ilide, lest self-consciousnes blot 
The vision of Life. 

For he, to judge true, sees not 

Stir of action; rather the thought; 
Is not of the strife. 


Watch, as the Lords go by; 

Watch, and give them a name 
Deep in thy heart. 

“Greed of Gold,” for it's yellow sake; 

“Fame,” and “Power,"’ which the former make, 
And is also of Greed a part. 


“Worth.”’ which all men adore; 
“Use,” hard of face and palm, 
Of no sweet guise; 
“Hope.” with pulses all quick and warm; 
“Goodness,” stately, and cold, and calm; 
“Experience,"’ worldly-wise. 


“Ambition,” of brazen front; 
“Depth,” silent, and still, and slow, 
An embodied dream. 
There be lords of noise, and of show; 
There be lords that abide below 
The outward forms which seem. 


When these have passed you by— 

These Lords of our varied life, 
Which would you choose? 

To strut in a narrow van. 

Or to weigh them all, as you can, 
Nor to gain or lose? 


But the Lord of Life— 
Life of us all—or drift, or drive, 
As we may or will, 


Is “Love,” that the heavens alone can give; 
Love, that through all of death shall live, 
And all life fill! 


Dubuque, la. MAUDE MEREDITH. 





ad 
A SUMMER DAY. 


A Summer day, a day of life and sun! 

A day to rest, to dream, and to forget! 

A day on which our very inmost lives 

Are filled with tints of sunshine! Such a day, 
Escaping from the city’s crush and moll. 

l spent ‘mid trees and grass, and songs of birds 

So sweet it was I see it yet—a gem 

Within the casket of my Memory. 

To shine through all my l\fe-a Summer day! 
Lincoln, Neb J. A. Evcerton. 











) NORTH DAKOTA'S 
; INLAND SEA. 
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In the heart of North Dakota is a picturesque 
inland sea, a miniature ocean of salt water. 
Devils Lake, or ‘‘Minnewaukan,”’ as it is called 
by the Indians, is a beautiful body of water ex- 
tending in a northwestly and southeastly di- 
rection for about thirty miles. Its outline, 
however, is very irregular, and a line through 
its center between the extremes covers a dis- 
tance of nearly sixty miles. The short-line is 
broken by numerous indentations and projec- 
tions forming arms and bays from a few rods 
to a dozen miles in length, giving a beach-line 
of nearly three hundred miles around the lake. 
Devils Lake at its widest point, says the Devils 
Lake (N. D.) Inter Ocean, is about ten miles in 
width. Thus we have picturesque bays, nar- 
row straits, wide, gravelly beaches, foaming 
surf, and a broad expanse of water whose waves 
at times have all the grandeur of the old ocean. 
At other times the surface of the lake is like a 
mirror, without a ripple on its surface. At 
some points the shores are steep and rocky; 
again they recede in bluffs rising gradually to 
a height of several hundred feet, while at other 
points we find low-lying meadows extending for 
miles from the borders of the lake. 

Devils Lake is elevated twelve hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Its water varies in 
depth from a few feet to over one hundred, and 
its surface covers an area of about one hundred 
square miles. There are no islands in it, al- 
though some of its numerous peninsulas are 
known as islands, and undoubtedly were such 
at an earlier period. The lake has receded sev- 
eral feet since it was first discovered by white 
people. With varying climatic influences it 
may again reach a higher stage. That the lake 
formerly covered a larger area is evident from 
the fact that the low-lying lands in the vicin- 
ity have all the appearance of a former lake bed. 
It was once connected with Stump Lake, some 
distance to the east of its eastern extremity. 

The lake was formed, according to the theory 
of geological science, by the scouring of the 
projecting prow of one of the vast glaciers 
which, in prehistoric ages, covered the entire 
Northwest. The hills on the southern shore 
have every appearance of having been plowed 
up by a glacier. North Dakota is nearly all 
covered by the strata of the vast cretateous de- 
posits. Since the chalk period the glacial drift 
has overwhelmed the country with deposits of 
gravel, clay, sand, and lastly, the rich, black, 
sedimentary loam which forms the remarkably 
fertile soil of this section. 

Devils Lake has no visible outlet, but its sur- 
plus water probably finds its way through sub- 
terranean passages in the geological strata to 
the basins of the Cheyenne, James, and Red 
River valleys, possibly to again reach the sur- 
face through artesian wells. 

The water of the lake is clear as crystal, and 
is strongly impregnated with sulphite and car- 
bonate of soda, lime, magnesium, iron, and 
soda, very much resembling the water of the 
ocean. For bathing its equal cannot be found 
in any other interior body of water in the coun- 
try. 

For beauty of scenery, the lake surpasses 
many of the famed lakes of the East, and few 
indeed are the bodies of water in this or any 
other country which offer so many attractions 
in the way of picturesque objects of interest. 
Theclear, North Dakota skies, the surpassingly 





beautiful sunset effects, the ever changing 
beauty of verdure along its shores, the salt sea- 
water, the convenience of access, the abund- 
ance of wild game and other features make 
Devils Lake one of natures beauty spots which 
willin time come to be appreciated by hun- 
dreds of thousands of pleasure-and rest-seekers. 

The name given the lake by the Indians is 
‘““Minnewaukan,”’ ‘“‘Minne’’ (water) and ‘“‘wau- 
kan”’ (spirit), or Spirit Lake. It has been mis- 
interpreted by the white people. When the 
whites first came here the Indians told them 
‘‘Minnewaukan seche’’—‘'Spirit Lake is bad,” 
—referring to the fact that the water is salty 
and not suitable for drinking; but the inter- 
pretation given it by the whites was ‘‘Bad Spirit 
Lake,”’’ or Devils Lake, and thus the name has 
come down to us, an unfortunate translation. 

Devils Lake is in the neutral ground of the 
perpetual enemies, the Sioux and the Chippe- 
was, and is regarded with superstitious dread 
by the Indians, who have a legend that a ter- 
rific storm engulfed two large fleets of Sioux 
and Chippewas who were engaged in a fierce 
combat on its surface, and that all the warriors 
were drowned. To this day the red man never 
ventures on the waters of the lake, though hun- 
dreds of them live on the reservation along its 
southern shore. 

On the south shore is Fort Totten. A mili- 
tary reservation covering some fifteen square 
miles extends south from the lake, and on the 
north shore there are two smaller military wood 
reserves of about five square miles in area each. 
Surrounding the larger military reservation is 
the Devils Lake Indian Reservation, extending 
along the entire length of the south shore of 
the lake, and from two to fifteen miles in 
width, the Sheyenne River making the southern 
boundary of the reservation. 

The Cut Head Sioux and the Chippewa In- 
dians, to the number of about 1,200, have taken 
lands in severalty on the reservation. They are 
in an advanced stage of civilization, all living 
in comfortable log or frame houses, and culti- 
vating farms. Ample provision is made for 
their education at the Industrial and Mission 
Schools at Fort Totten. The buildings at 
Fort Totten are substantial brick and frame 
structures. For years several companies of 
United States soldiers were located here, but 
some years ago it was deemed by the Govern- 
ment no longer necessary to maintain a gar- 
rison at this point, and the troops were moved 
to points further west. The buildings are now 
occupied by the Indian agent and the Indus- 
trial School, where the Indian children are 
taught not only the common branches of learn- 
ing, but various industrial pursuits as well. 





TOM, AND LITTLE JANE. 


Patter, patter, patter, 
Down a flowery lane. 
Hand in hand together, 
Tom and little Jane. 





U nder trees fruit-laden, 

Close by murmuring streams, 
Walk and talk together 

Of life’s golden dreams. 


Then the dusty highway, 
Warm beneath the sun; 
Still their joys and sorrows, 
As their hearts, are one. 


Sometimes through green bowers, 
Cool and flower-sweet; 
Sometimes over mountains 
Go the patient feet. 


But the shadows lengthen 
Behind them as they pass, 

And the evening breezes 
Whisper in the grass. 


Still together journeying, 
Hand in hand, the same, 

On toward the sunset, 
Tom, and little Jane. 


Chicago, Ill. Dora M. OLIPHANT. 
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3 A BLUE UMBRELLA AND A SONNET. 


5 By Katharine Brainerd Barber. 


When Tom Farnsworth got onto the Pullman 
at Minneapolis he was conscious that he had 
seen the girl in the compartment across from 
him before, and, figuring the matter out, he de- 
cided that it was she whose umbrella he had 
restored when the car was emptied at Albert 
Lea. He had been in the smoker, from that 
place to Minneapolis, and had not happened to 
notice her in the waiting-room; so he had not 
thought of her since. He had scarcely really 
thought of her when he gave her her property, 
but bad casually noted that she was very small, 
though well proportioned, and was dressed in 
quiet good taste. Now he saw that she had a 
sensitive, refined face, waving brown hair, good 
teeth, and wore glasses over her dark-blue eyes. 
Her dress was a plain tailor suit, but it had 
that indescribable finish which locates the 
residence of a woman’s tailor, and by the 
ignorant is supposed to tell the length of her 
pocket-book. This belief is a mistake, how- 
ever; the thing denoted is not the wearer’s 
purse, but her taste. A well-bred woman with 
a short purse will have a good walking-suit, 
though she go in rags on other occasions; it is 
the second-rate woman who scrimps on her 
street suit in order to buy furbelows 

Farnsworth’s thoughts were running insome 
such direction as this, and he was absently star- 
ing at the blue-banded Knox hat when he be- 
came conscious of the rudeness of his scrutiny 
by seeing a deep blush rising up to the pink 
ears of the girl in question. Then he realized 
what he had done. He had deliberately been 
staring at a lady—he, Thomas Farnsworth, 
called **The Knight’’ at Ann Arbor by his fel- 
low instructors, because he was supposed to be 
chivalrous! He was thankful that the porter 
came in just at that moment, so that he could 
ask for a railway guide. 

But the guide gave him little occupation; he 
could not rid himself of his oculist’s parting 
injunction to read as little as possible, and on 
no account to look at print while on the train. 
He threw it down and tried to study the land- 
scape; but wheat-fields are monotonous when 
there is a bunch of water-lilies in a blue lap 
across the aisle. He noticed that she was not 
reading, either, and rejoiced; whether it was 
because he was selfish and longed to have other 
people as miserable as himself, or whether he 
was afraid she would disappoint him by having 
a ‘‘Duchess,’’ he could not tell, but at any rate 
he was glad. He was no longer looking at her, 
of course, nevertheless he seemed to be able to 
see all she did—that she pulled down her re- 
fractory skirt to cover a glimpse of red ruffle, 
that she drew off her gloves slowly, and folded 
and patted them as if she were accustomed to 
being careful of them; that she looked ruefully 
at the cuff of her light-blue shirt-waist, where 
it had lain on the dusty window-ledge. All 
the time, however, he thought he was gazing 
at the tawdy trimmed hat in front of him, and 
wondering why women did not wear plainer 
clothes. 

Then he began to think of his thoughts, and 
to despise himself for having nothing better to 
do than to consider women’s apparel. Surely 


this was not the man who sat up all night to 
read Kant’s metaphysics, or Schopenhauer’s 
heresies on woman. 


But it grewdark. Lamps 





| her without seeming to be 








were lighted, berths were made up, and he 
found that he wastired enough to forget every- 
thing. 

When he awoke in the morning it was with 
the decision that he would have more sense 
than he had had; that he would think of the 
possibilities of Dakota as a Promised Land, or 
speculate on how large he could make his fish- 
and duck-stories the next fall, without incur- 
ring suspicion. Alas for human resolutions! 
When he got out at Crookston, where the 
sleeper was to be left, the only thing of interest 
he saw was a bit of a girl in blue talking to a 
sad-faced woman in Salvation Army attire, and, 
though he was ashamed to own it, he missed 
the blue silk umbrella from among her traps as 
they lay together in the waiting-room. Mak- 
ing an excuse to himself of the railway guide, 
he went to the coach and came back with, not 
the guide, but a little umbrella. She saw it, 
and again blushed as he handed it to her. 

‘““You must think me very careless indeed,’’ 
she said. ‘I never forgot it before yesterday.” 
She did not add that she had not been ac- 
customed to having it much longer than a 
week. 

It was not very hard for him to make an op- 
portunity for helping her onto the next train, 
and he blessed the flock of emigrants that had 
so filled the car that he was obliged to sit be- 
hind her. 

It was a warm morning. 
and the heat was intense on theeast side of the 
coach, where they sat. Babies were crying, 
other children were eating greasy lunches, 
mother’s were scolding, and traveling-men 
were growling. Farnsworth threw resolutions 
to the wind, and set in to systematically enjoy 
the only pleasant thing in sight; for he felt 
sure that she would get off at Warren, the near- 
est large town, and that would soon be reached. 
His system, or what he was futilely trying to 
evolve into a system, failed 


| him; for he could think of 


no excuse for addressing 


very common indeed—just 
an ordinary acquaintance- 
scraper. 

Warren came, but she 
still stayed, and showed no 
disposition to move for 
some time. Where she 
could be going he could 
not imagine; he had a wild 
hope it might be to Win- 
nipeg, in which case she 
would be on as long as he. 
That she should stop ata 
small town never for a mo- 
ment occurred to him. As 
he looked out of the win- 
dow, over the _ endless 
stretches of unfenced 
wheat-land, he started. 
There, high in the hot 
air, was an inverted town— 
a mirage, the sure thing. 
Fate had helped him! 

‘Pardon me,’ he said, 
“but look out of the win- 


dow quickly.” he handed it to her.” 








The air was heavy, | 


She looked, as did all about her, but on no 
other face than hers was there a change of ex- 
pression. Her face was radiant, and her tongue 
found a hundred exclamations and questions 
that quite carried her out of herself and started 
a conversation that could not well be entirely 
stopped. 

Farnsworth was jubilant; and now he dreaded 
what he had before so longed for—the an- 
nouncement of the next station as Bathgate. 
Even that slow emigrant train finally got over 
the ground, however, and he was wondering if 
his friend Teeters would feel offended if he 
were carried on a station or two, when she be- 
gan to pull on her gloves and prepare to leave 
the coach. Wonderful Providence!—she was 
going to Bathgate, too. 

Of course, he claimed the privilege of help- 
ing with her luggage, and they were laughing, 
like a pair of old friends, over the blue umbrel- 
la which both looked after, when they got off 
the car. There was Teeters to meet him—and 
a lady—Teeter’s new wife, he supposed. Teet- 
ers had been so foolish as to marry since they 
had last hunted ducks together. But, whether 
she were Mrs. Teeters or not, she knew the blue 
girl; for such a mixture of arms, hats, tongues, 
and laughs as followed their meeting he had 
never before witnessed. Ile could not watch 
them, for Teeters was carrying him off to the 
big hunting-wagon, and silencing bis protests 
that he had the young lady’s bag by saying: 

“Tt’sallright;she’s coming too. By the way, 
I did not know you knew Margaret. Mrs. Bel- 
mont has been in sorrow for two days—since 
she learned you were coming on the same train 

because you could not beguile the time for 
each other. It was better than we feared, for 
you, I see, did know her. I brought her (I 
mean Mrs. Belmont) over in my wagon, because 
the doctor’s—her husband—horses were all 
tired out. Well, we must hurry them up.” 

So her name was Margaret, and he was sup- 
posed to know her! How would she take it? 
He must watch her, and follow her cue exactly. 
It was embarrassing not to know her lastname, 
however. He fancied that she looked at him a 
little imploringly as she came up to him; and 
when Teeters introduced him to Mrs. Belmont, 
and nothing further was done, he knew that he 
was in forit. But he was not a bit sorry. 


| The ride home was delightful, and before 
| Farnsworth knew it he was planning a match 
\ 
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at tennis against ‘‘Margaret’’ and Doctor Bel- 


' sides were well matched, Doctor Belmont out- 


mont, with Mrs. Teeters as hisownally. He | 


hoped he would find her name before that time. 
Land is not a scarcity in a little Dakota 


town; so, though the Teeters and Belmont 
yards adjcined, there was some distance be- | 
tween each house and the common tennis-court | 
that lay between; and this space in each yard | 


was filled with grass—beautiful, luxuriant, 
close-cropped green grass. 

‘‘How lovely!’ exclaimed Margaret. ‘‘I did 
not suppose it possible to raise such grass up 
here. How did you ever manage, Elinor, to 
change that barren waste to this in two years?”’ 

“Oh, Philip did it;—Philip can do anything, 
you know. He was trying to start it when you 
were here before, you will remember; and early 
this spring, when we learned that you were 
coming surely, he set to work with fertilizers, 
long before the frost was gone, and has been 
wedded to his hose ever since. He said it was 
the best medicine in the world for your eyes, 
and that you should live out here. Now, be- 
hold your retreat!”’ 

There, toward the rear of the yard, was the 
most delightful of summer-houses, with a 
hammock, achair, and a host of cushions. 

Farnsworth heaved a sigh of satisfaction. 
He was iearning all he wanted to know, and 
without a question. 'Teeters was too busy with 
his four-mule-train to be able to talk, so the 
ladies had the whole opportunity, and Farns- 
worth smiled as he thought of the old adage, 
‘Let two women talk, and you'll learn all you 
wish to know.”’ 

“Score one,”’ he thought.’’ Her eyes are here 
to be rested; so are mine. Wonder ifI can as- 
sist her?”’ 

‘*Now, mind,’’ Mrs. Belmont went on; ‘‘you 
are not to see a sheet of music while you’re 
here. You can—you must—play all you know; 
but a note, or a printed word, you may not see. 
Tennis, green grass, and out-door life is your 
doctor’s order.”’ 

“See my grass, too,’’ said Teeters, as he stop- 
ped for the ladies to alight. ‘‘The doctor put 
me to shame, Tom, fixing his up for Margaret 
here, so I remembered your eyes and went at 
mine, too. You don’t mind being ‘Margaret’ 
yet, do you? You were such a little girl two 
years ago, and I can’t ‘Miss’ you now.” 

‘‘No, indeed. I wouldn’t have you change 
for anything. By the way, isn’t that left- 
wheeler my old friend Ben?’’ as she started to- 
ward a vicious-eyed mule. 

‘Don’t, Margaret!’ cried Teeters and Mrs. 
Belmont in chorus; but they were too late, for 
she was petting the nose of the animal, which, 
after a snort, calmed down as though mes- 
merized. 

‘Mercy, child! How you scared me!’’ her 
sister exclaimed. ‘‘Ben has a record of dis- 
abling two men and a boy this winter, and no 
one but Mr. Teeters and our man Hiram can 
touch him. It’s merely a providence that you 
weren’t killed.”’ 

‘‘No, it isn’t,” she insisted. ‘Ben was my 
friend, and mules remember as well as people; 
don’t they, Ben?’’ And Ben cocked his ear 
and looked knowing. 

‘*There’s Amy waiting,’ said Teeters,waving 
his whip toward his own house. ‘‘We’ll have 
to run along and be inspected, Tom; the little 
woman is more than anxious tosee you.”’ And 
then, addressing the others—‘‘We’ll see you to- 
night, if not before. Good-bye.” And thus 
Farnsworth was separated from the blue dress, 
the blue umbrella, and the blue eyes, without 
knowing their owner’s name. 

The tennis, that evening, was fine. Every- 
one proved to be in condition, the court was ex- 
cellent, and the light in that far northern 
country lasted till almost nine o’clock. The 





serving Farnsworth, while Mrs. Teeters outdid 
her opponent. 

‘‘All a matter of practice,” they said, and de- 
creed daily lessons for the visitors. 

At the end of the three sets she was still 
‘‘Margaret’’—simply ‘‘Margaret,” to all; and 
Farnsworth’s brain was completely fagged from 
trying to devise waysand means of speaking to 
her, and yet avoiding any direct address. 

When they went to the Belmont’s for lunch, 


he put on a bold face and marched straight to | 


where she was, determined to learn her name 
even if he had toask her. Tommy Belmont in- 
terposed, however, and took up the conver- 
sation. 

‘Why do you wear glasses? Is it because 
Aunt Madge does? Don’t you think her eyes 
are pretty? Ido, and I’m going to wear glasses 
too. That’s a funny-named town you live in, 
ain’tit?’’ It’s a man’s name, not a town’s, 
don’t you think so? We got a boy in school 
named Albert; but his name is Roberts, not 
Lee.’’ » 

‘*‘Tommy, your mother is calling,’ gasped his 
aunt; and again Farnsworth saw that delicious 
blush. ‘I mustexplain what the child means,”’ 
she hurried on. ‘‘My sister, of course, asked 
me where I met with you, and—and—I couldn’t 
say I hadn’t done so, so I said—it was all right, 
wasn’t it?—I said I knew you in Albert Lea, 
and Tommy has been asking questions about 
that town ever since. It wasawful, but I sim- 
ply could not help it. My sister would have 
thought me strange——’”’ 

She stopped: it was a reflection on him, not 
on herself, that she was making. 

‘‘T realize your position exactly,’’ Farnsworth 
replied, ‘‘and it was to beg your pardon that I 
came here. I too have been embarrassed to know 
what to say—not for my sake, for I deserve it 
for forcing myself upon you, but for yours. I 
am glad to have the same story to tell, but I 
do not know your name, you know, and I am 
afraid——-Yes, Tommy, I do want another 
sandwich; and I think your father does, too.”’ 

Then, before he could get an answer to his 
question, talk became more general, and he 
gave upin despair. But as the Teeters party 
started to go home, Margaret suddenly cried: 
‘‘Wait a minute,’’ and, running up to ber room, 
she brought down a little book, and handed it 
to Farnsworth. ‘I think this is the book you 
referred to,’’ she said; and he, mystified, tucked 
it into his pocket. He had no time to specu- 
late on her meaning, for Mrs. Teeters was full 
of eager questions concerning a mutual Ann 
Arbor friend, whom she had not seen for years. 

When Farnsworth had gone to his room, she 
turned impressively upon her husband, and in 
stern tones demanded: 

‘Edward Teeters, why didn’t you tell me 
that those people knew each other, when I was 
wasting my brains planning for them?’’ 

“But I did not know it, my dear,’’ was the 
humble answer. ‘‘They seem to get along well 
enough, don’t they? I think it will be pleas- 
anter to have them good friends.”’ 

“Forgive me, Edward, for imputing unusual 
discernment to you. I forgot that you are a 
man. Ofcourse they get on well enough; the 
trouble is they are past the stage that is inter- 
esting to any one but themselves, and we’ll lose 
allourfun. Didn’t you see how they played? She 
blushed almost every time he looked at her, and 
he never returned one of her balls. Of course 
he could have done so—they weren’t hard balls; 
but he did not want too, or else he was rattled. 
Then, did you see what book she gave him? It 
was Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘Sonnets.” Ifthat doesn’t 
show an advanced state, I don’t know anything 
about it!” 

Meanwhile, Farnsworth was examining the 





| little volume, ‘‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,”’ 


as Mrs. Teeters had said, and he was wonder- 
ing whatit meant. All atoncealight dawned, 
and he turned to the fly-leaf. There, in ink 
still damp, he read: 

“MARGARET SEWALL.”’ 

‘“‘Sewall,” that was a pretty name, and just 
titted her. Wasn’t she clever to think of that 
way of telling him? He studied the scrawly, 
angular hand carefully, noting each letter; and 
then he saw at the top of the page, in a decid- 
edly different hand: 

“See Sonnet VI. L. V. R.” 

Of course he turned to “Sonnet VI.” 

“Go from me. YetI feel that I shall stand 

Henceforth in thy shadow,” 
he read. Who was “‘L. V. R,”’ that he, or she, 
—it must be she,—should write such things to 
Margaret, or Miss Sewall, as she now must be? 
He read farther: 

“The widest land 

Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine, 

With pulses that beat double.” 

No; “L. V. R.’? must be a man. No woman 
would mark such a passage for another woman. 
But what right had any one to refer to such 
sentiments in a book of hers? Then he remem- 
bered that he, certainly, had no privilege of at- 
tending to her friends; and finally he went to 
sleep, consistently vowing vengeance on “L. V. 
R.” whenever they might meet. 

The next day, and the next, and the next, 
and many more, movedalong lazily, pleasantly, 
restfully, as summer days are apt to do in that 
delightful half-warm region of North Dakota. 
There was hunting and fishing and tennis all 
the time. There were long drives behind the 
never-tiring mules. There was exploration of 
the once flourishing town of Emerson, across 
the national line—a few years before a town of 
handsome threesstory business blocks, beautiful 
houses, and finely-laid-out lawns, now aban- 
doned except by those whose lack of funds 
compelled them to stay there and pull those 
same houses to pieces for firewood, instead of 
following in the wake of The Hudson Bay 
Company as it found new places to boom. 
There were evenings of delightful music, as 
Margaret played nocturns from Chopin or sona- 
tas from Beethoven, or as Farnsworth sang lit- 
tle German songs, to her improvised accom- 
paniments. There was every form of recrea- 
tion except the one most natural to the man 
who wished to take his doctor’s degree the next 
year, and the girl who pined to go back to Bos- 
ton for a still more extended course in the 
science and history of music. Plead as hard as 
they might,—and did at first,—no books were 
allowed, except such as some one else read to 
them. 

‘You came up hereto rest your eyes,” Mrs. 
Amy energetically remarked; ‘‘and you’re going 
to do it—do you understand? You can work 
forty times as well when fall comes; so be 
obedient.”’ 

When Margaret complained a little to her 
sister, Mrs. Belmont simply laughed, and said: 

“Go get your oldest clothes out; we're going 
for wild plums and cranberries this afternoon. 
Your very oldest, now, for this is ruinous work. 
We’llall go—the Teeters, our whole family, and 
even the.babies. Mr. Teeter’s insists that we 
shall have the mules, though I think he fur- 
nishes transportation too often. I suppose he 
is right in thinking that they stand the long 
trips better than the horses; and, as Hiram 
drives better than his new man, we shall take 
him, and to a certain extent do our part that 
way.”’ 

But when they were about to start, the party 
was deprived of two of its men, as it had been 
many times that summer. A row among the 
Icelanders of Pembina County called the doctor 
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to minister to broken heads, and the lawyer, 
Mr. Teeters, to attend to broken laws; so Farns- 
worth and Hiram attended to the three ladies 
and the children alone. 

It was one of the pleasantest rides of that 
long summer. The August sky was clear, 
though there was a suspicion of rainin the air: 
the grain waved very slowly, for the heads were 
more than heavy; the blackbirds were more 
talkative than usual; and old Cap, the one-eyed 
pointer, who always went with the hunting- 
wagon, scared up more chickens than usual. 
There were no guns along, for the season was 
not yet come; so the sianting, upward whirr-r- 
r of the brown birds was undisturbed. 

A plum thicket was reached after only an 
hour’s ride, and baskets wereeasily filled. ‘Tom- 
my quite distinguished himself by picking up 
more than any one else, and he begged, as a re- 
ward, to be allowed to go ‘‘barefooten,’’ as he 
called it. No amount of reasoning would make 
him change his views; so, as his father was not 
there to expostulate, his mother finally allowed 
him to do as he pleased. 

Were you ever ina plum thicket? Do you know 
how long it took Tommy to get a thorn in his 
foot? Not more than two minutes, I am sure, 
and it may have been only one. He got it in, 
and the whole party helped to get it out; all but 
baby Theodora, who howled in sympathy with 
Tommy, and Farnsworth, who wondered if this 
were true family life. 

When Tommy had been appeased with a large 
slice of chocolate cake, a pear, and a handful of 
candy, it was decided that enough plums had 
been gathered, and that cranberries were next 
in order. There was an indefinable gloom over 
the party that drove on, and the sky showed 
surer signs of rain than it had before. Mar- 
garet suggested going back, but Mrs. Teeters 





would not hear of it, as neither Margaret nor | 


Farnsworth had ever seen the real high-bush 
cranberries in good condition. There had been 
a few ragged stalks among the plums, but the 
best specimens were yet to be found. 

It was some time before the right place was 
found, but when it was, Margaret felt fully re- 
paid. The high, graceful bushes with their 
masses of beautiful coral berries shining from 
among the green leaves, all over and under and 
inside the bushes, as it seemed, and trailing 
over the whole tangle the quantities of feathery- 
white flowering vines, made a sight entirely 
unfamiliar to the visitors. 

Margaret jumped out, picked a large clus- 
ter, and began toeat. I say began, for itisa 
person of either educated taste or great for- 
titude who ever finishes a raw high-bush cran- 
berry. 

‘Bah!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘What do you want 
to do with these? They are abominable!”’ 

“Didn’t you like that jelly we made?”’ asked 
her sister. ‘We are like the busy ant; we lay 
in our winter stores while yet itis warm. But 
they make the best jelly there is.’’ 

Farnsworth was busy at work by this time, 
and in some way he and Margaret got away 
from the people near the wagon. He picked 
the high bushes, and she the low; except when 
he pulled down the tall tops for her. Once an 
ambitious branch sprang from his grasp and 
flew aloft, carrying with it her sunshade hat, 
and entangling the veiling that trimmed it in 
the tops of neighboring bushes. No amount of 
shaking or pulling could detatch it without 
tearing the gauze all to pieces, and it wasin a 
decidedly disheveled condition when its owner 
got it back. Then the pins were gone, too, as 
were also the fleur-de-lis that represented her 
fraternity, and the button that had been to 
war. Farnsworth hunted a long time, but no 
pins appeared. 

“T know/you’ll never forgive me,”’ he said. 





“T always was the most awkward being that ! 


walks. And now your eyes will be in the sun, 
too. What an imbecile I am!”’ 

“Don’t talk so,’’ she replied. ‘Really, I 
don’t mind; and you’re not awkward at all. 
You're improving immensely, at tennis. I was 
so pleased when you beat Philip last night.’’ 

‘*Were you?’’ he asked quickly. 

“Yes; why not?”’ 

Then she stopped. He was looking at her in 
a way that quite scouted the notion of his eyes 
being poor. For the life of her she could think 
of nothing to say. But he could. 

‘*Margaret,”’—he seemed to have forgotten the 
name he worked so hard to get,—‘‘Margaret, 
do you care what I do? Do you really like to 
have me victorious, even at tennis? Won’t you 
let me buy you some new hat-pins—won’t you 
let me buy ail your hat-pins? Won’t you mar- 
ry me? I know I’m not much, but I hope to 
have a professorship, after next year, and I 
don’t want you to disappoint me?”’ 

‘*Margaret!”’ called her sister; ‘‘it’s going to 
rain. Hurry!” 

‘*We must run,”’ she said to Farnsworth. 

“There’s no hurry,’ he insisted. ‘Tell me, 
will you?”’ 

‘*Well, [suppose I must have the hat-pins,and 
it is doubtless my duty to keep you from get- 
ting wet; so if you will throw in a new umbrel- 
la to boot, and promise to look after it for me, 
I’ll——”’ 

‘“‘Margaret! you and Mr. Farnsworth must 
hasten. What are you waiting for?”’ 

The others were all ready when they got to 
the wagon, and the drops were beginning to 
come down. 
addition of Hiram to his list of victims, but a 
few pats from Margaret changed his mind. 

There were two in the party who were not 
cross when they reached home, drenched to the 
skin; but they were not to be considered as nor- 
mal, for they would have been happy in the 
midst of the Sahara, or on an iceberg. 

“The mind is its own place, and in itself 

Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n.” 

As they sat by the grate that evening, Tom, 
as Margaret now called him, said: 

‘*‘Would you mind telling me who'L. V.R.’ is?” 

“LL. V. R?” she mused; why, that’s Louise 
Verona Robinson, my chum at the conserv- 
atory. Why?” 

“Oh, I was just jealous of her, that’s all.”’ 

“T know now what you mean,’’she exclaimed. 
“Tt was that reference in ‘The Sonnets,’ wasn’t 
it? I want to tell you something. I never 
in this world meant to give that to you. I 
have that and Arnold’s ‘Sweetness and Light’ 
in the same binding—morocco and gilt, you 
know, and I picked up the wrongone. What 
ever did you think of me?”’ 

“Shall I tell you? You meant to give me 
‘Sweetness and Light’ for just that one night, 
but you have done more; in you I shall have 
sweetness personified, and light idealized, all 
my life.’ 

“Oh!” she said. 

On eh ae 


SUNSET. 


Far away in the midst of a vast, treeless plain, 
Where the sunbeams are weaving their web of bright 
gold, 
Not a house, nor a rock, nor cloud telling of rain, 
Just the blue of the sky and the gray of the wold. 


Gray, and dusty, and dreary it stretches away, 
Till it fades from the sight in the blue of the sky; 
And the traveler wearily goes on his way 
Alone—save the breeze that floats aimlessly by. 


And the shadows fall soft as the sun sinks to rest 
Far away where the blue and-the gray become one, 
When, like magic, the scene now so dreary is blest, 
And becomes all rose-red ‘neath the fast-setting sun. 


MABEL CLAIRE LOUTHAN,. 
Spearfish, S. D. 





Ben was evidently meditating the | 





NATIVE BUFFALO-BERRY TREES. 

In an interesting article on the subject of 
buffalo-berries, which used to be found in many 
sections of the Great Northwest, the Western 
Prairie, of Cypress River, Man., says that, ex- 
cepting in the valley of the Souris and along 
the shores of the Cypress River and Oak Creek, 
the buffalo-berry trees are not now common, if 
they exist atall. The trees bear red berries in 
remarkable abundance. The fruit does not 
hang in clusters, but clings to the branches in 
a curious manner that makes it difficult to 
gather. It was the custom of the Indians to 
clear the ground beneath the fruit-trees, and to 
spread blankets below: the trees were then vio- 
lently shaken, and the ripe berries fell in great 
quantities. In the days of the buffalo, the ber- 
ries were used by the Indians in the manufact- 
ure of pemmican, and were valuable on account 
of the delicious flavor which they gave the meat. 

The buffalo-berry trees grow toa good size, 
and are sometimes twelve to fifteen feet high. 
The leaves are very like those of the silver- 
leaved willow of the prairie, and the branches 
have thorns resembling those of the plum-tree. 
Besides the groves on the Souris, there are 
four or five groves in the neighborhood of Cy- 
press River. The best is within a mile of Cy- 
press River, and contains hundreds of trees. 
Although the history of these trees is connected 
with the history of the savage Indian life, there 
is no doubt that the buffalo-berry can be easily 
cultivated, and that it will improve when taken 
care of. The berries are very sour until touched 
by the frost, and then an improvement takes 
place. No other berry makes such excellent 
jam. 

There area number of these curious and rare 
trees on the Brandon, Man., Experimental 
Farm, and an attempt is being made to raise 
them on the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa. Nearly all valuable plants, flowers 
and fruits have been reclaimed from wild vari- 
eties, and in thecase of the buffalo-berry arare 
opportunity is offered to keep in the country 
and improve in quality native fruit-trees of 
great excellency and beauty, possessing greater 
fruitfulness than any other known trees. 
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AN ADVENTUROUS NEWSBOY. 





\A very odd character was in Seattle recently 
in’the person of John Carmody, the Klondike 
newsboy. He was on his way to Dawson. Car- 
mody had beat his way from St. Paul, and in- 
tended to beat his way to Dawson, taking his 
papers with him. In the spring of 1898 he went 
north as a stowaway on the Humboldt, taking 
about 1,200 copies. of Eastern papers, which he 
packed over the summit and took down the 
Yukon in an open boat. The papers sold for 
$1.50 per copy in Dawson, and when they were 
gone Carmody blacked shoes for fifty cents a 
shine, making a good deal of money. Then he 
worked in a restaurant at $12 for sixteen hours 
a day. 

He did all kinds of work to earn money. He 
made over $1,200 in sweeping the sawdust out 
of the saloons and washing it. He carried wa- 
ter for a time, and when he had a good-sized 
stake, he worked his way down the Yukon to 
St. Michael. At St. Michael he stowed away 
on the steamer Garonne, and arrived in Seattle 
with $2,600 in gold-dust. 

During his first night in the Washington city 
he spent over $700, but managed to reach St. 
Paul with several hundred dollars left. When 
he reached Seattle this spring he did not have 
a cent, though he said that $600 was coming out 
by express. He intends to work his way north 
on the Humboldt, and will take with him 1,300 
papers and several bushels of popcorn. 
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A Curious Custom. 

The Cypress River(Man.) Western Prairie tells of 
a curious custom which exists among the Ice- 
landers in that Province. Instead of the sur- 
names being continued in families,children take 
the Christian name of their fathers. Asan il- 
lustration,the son of Robert Johnston might be 
known as ‘‘John Robertson.’’ This peculiarity 
is causing the revising clerks some difficulty in 
preparing voters’ lists in constituencies where 
Icelanders are settled, and the Conservative 
agents tind it utterly impossible to tell whether 
the right names are on or off. 


Wonderful Growth of the ‘‘Arctic Brotherhood.”’ 

Ina recent interview with the Seattle( Wasb. 
Times, Capt. E. W. Johnson of Southeastern 
Alaska explained how a now prominent secret 
order came into being. 

“A party of us were going up on the Seattle 
after a visit to Seattle on business,’ said he. 
‘*To pass the time away, we got together and 
organized a lodge, calling it the ‘Arctic Broth- 
erhood.’ It was just a joke, at first, but after 
getting on shore we began to think seriously of 
the Artic Brotherhood. 

“The only Alaskan organization was the 
Yukon Order of Pioneers, nearly every mem- 
ber of which is now a rich man through being 
in the vicinity of Dawson when the rich strike 
was made. This order did not include any of 
the new Alaskans, the people who followed the 
pioneers into the country, and who will make 
it famous in the end. 

‘*Finally we decided to organize thelodge. It 
was started in Skagway, and soon had 250 mem- 
bers. Alaskan air sharpened our wits, and it 
is said that our work is the cleverest of any of 
the many lodges. It is thoroughly original, 
and a man who has been initiated into most of 
the secret orders of the country thought he 
was going through a threshing-machine when 
he struck the Arctic Brotherhood initiation. 

‘It is wonderful how popular the lodge be- 
came, and how it has spread all over the min- 
ing country! I was one of a party that crossed 
the trail to organize the Log Cabin and Bennett 
City lodges. At Bennett the captains and ser- 
geants of the Northwest Mounted Police were 
among the first to signify their intention to 
join. They wanted us to go on to White 
Horse, and organize a lodge there. Captain 
Strickland furnished the organizing party with 
a sled, dogs,and driver. This meant $50 a day, 
but he would take nothing. At all the road- 
houses on the way we were not allowed to spend 
a cent. 

‘‘Lodges have now been organized at Dawson 
and Atlin. When I left Skagway, the organ- 
izers were preparing to descendon Juneau. At 
Skagway the lodge has a $5,000 club-house un- 
der way. I donated the lot on which the build- 
ing is to stand. The captain of a Canadian 
steamer has just been initiated, and at once of- 
fered the necessary lumber delivered free of 
charge at Skagway. A Skagway hardware mer- 
chant donated the necessary hardware. In re- 
turn, they made us life members on the spot.” 


From Poverty to Fortune. 
A report is now circulating through the 
cwntry that ‘Swiftwater Bill,’’ the famous 





Klondike millionaire, is none other than a Red 
Wing, Minn., boy who used to be known as 
William Anloff. He is now about thirty years 
old, and rich enough to buy out his native 
town several times. 

His father was Louis Anloff, a steamboat 
captain, who gave up his profession and lived 
in a houseboat a few miles below Red Wing. 
One day his wife left him, and Charles Helmke, 
an uncle, adopted the boy. In the summer-time 
he peddled vegetables, and one winter he at- 
tended school. One day while peddling veg- 
etables, he exclaimed: 

‘*This life is hell; I’m going away.” 

He did go away, away to make a fortune. 
He was then fifteen years old. He reached 
Washington State, and secured employment 
around the mines. He soon made enough 
money to go to Chicago and talk mining to 
capitalists. A syndicate at Chicago became in- 
terested in the young man and his general 
knowledge of the mining business, and en- 
gaged him to go with a company to the Rainy 
Lake region to prospect for gold, a venture 
which proved a failure. 

This was nine years ago. In 1893 he went to 
the Klondike, and struck it rich from the start. 
He took several claims, and the yellow metal 
was found in abundance. From the time he 
left Red Wing until then, he went by the name 
of William C. Gates. In the Klondike he rode 
across White Horse Rapids, the first man to 
successfuly accomplish the feat, and it was this 
that gave him the name of Swiftwater Bill. 

After he made a fortune he fell in love with 
an actress named Gussie La Moore. He mar- 
ried her, built a beautiful mansion, and spent 
millions for her pleasure and comfort. A year 
ago he visited the United States. Boxes filled 
with gold nuggets were carried from the ship 
and valued at millions. Finally he went to 
England and associated himself with Felix Mc- 
Donald, a London millionaire. 

It is said that he is worth $15,000,000. A few 
years ago he found his mother, who was doing 
missionary work among the miners around 
Skagway. He now supports her. His fathera 
few years ago married a millionaire widow and 
is now residing in California. 

Thus runs the rather highly-flavored story of 
this world-waif. The family, it would appear, 
takes to millions kindly—the son to gold in the 
rough, the old father to richly-endowed widows. 
Somewhere in the tale is doubtless a good deal 
of simon pure imagination. 


A Gentleman from Top o’ Deep. 

The gentleman from the Top o’ Deep ac- 
cidentally dropped into Connors & Harwood’s 
while some one was absent-mindedly thumping 
on the piano. The look on his face was a se- 
rious one as he pushed his way through the 
crowd. No one noticed him; the bartender 
turned his back, pretending to be busy, ev- 
idently fearing a demand for his goods, wares 
and merchandise, without the ‘‘jingle, jingle 
of the silver as it drops into the till,’’ so dear 
to the bartender’s heart. The gentleman paused 
at the end of the stove and calmly surveyed, 
what for the moment seemed to him, the hope- 
less situation. 

He had no money, no one was treating, and 
the bartender was wearing that grim look worn 
only by receiver generals. The pleasant smile 
of the disbursing officer was nowhere in sight, 
and the ‘‘Come on, boys!’’ of the embryo mil- 
lionaire was but a dream of the past. He de- 
voted a few moments to thought. He was 
thirsty; a drink was a necessity;that fact served 
as a basis for his meditations. But how to get 
it? There was the rub. In his mind he re- 
verted to the sad catastrophy of the night be- 
fore, when he had walked out of a two-story 





window and fallen on a rock in the street, break- 
ing both legs short off, and how he picked up 
the pieces of legs and a chunk of rock, went 
into a saloon, and procured several drinks on 
the great disaster; how he put his legs back in 
place, and assayed the rock, which went a mil- 
lion dollars to the ton. 

True, there were those unkind enough to say 
that he had stubbed his toe on a match and 
kicked himself on both shins, and that the 
rock he had found was a piece of granite, val- 
uable only in his mind, and that he had lost his 
mind. But what cared he for the jeers or the 
sneers of the world? it was a drink that his 
stomach demanded. He thought on and on, 
until his thinker became a jumble, and his de- 
sire for cayenne pepper and aqua fortis, with 
nitro glycerine for a chaser, was ever on the 
increase. 

He walked over to the piano-player, cleared 
his voice, and boldly, even recklessly shouted: 

“Sound your G.” 

The piano-player thumped on another part of 
the pan a few thumps that would hardly do for 
a tune and was only useful asthe tom-tom isin 
frightening the tiger out of the jungle, but it 
served the purpose. He warbled: 

“I could sing to you of spring-time, 
I could sing to you of flowers, 

I could sing to you of good times, 
And of summer's pleasant bowers. 

I could sing to you of other things, 
But I fear that you might think 


That all | wanted of you was 
A great big whisky drick. 


The gladsome sun is shining 
On the tree-tops on the bill, 
And although its early morning, 
I would like a whisky gill; 
I would like to hear the jingle 
Of some silver in the till, 
And have some pleasant fellow say, 
‘Come on and get your fill’ 


The bartender is sitting with 
His face turned toward the wall, 
While I’m out here so thirsty 
I can hardly make a bawl. 
I wish to God that he would show 
The front part of his vest, 
For then I think I'd get a drink, 
And give you all a rest.” 

The bartender turned around, and, quickly 
changing the air, the man from Deep joyfully 
yelled: 

‘Methinks Ihear the jingle of some money 
in the till.” 

The piano ceased to frighten and chill the 
nerves of the loungers around the saloon, and 
the gentleman from Deep, detecting a smile 
around the edges of the bartender’s chin, 
slowly moved toward the bar and, with arms 
uplifted, ejaculated, “I’m a rooster! I’m a 
poem! I’m a dream!’ and after relieving his 
system of these sage remarks, he leaned up 
against the polished bar and fairly yelled: 

“Gimme a teapot full of the nectar of the 
Gods!’’ The bartender slowly handed out the 
silver teapot and a glass, remarking: 

‘*You sometimes crow like a rooster, and your 
calls for drinks are nearly all in the same meter 
and therefore poetical; but you can drink more 
whisky than any man I ever knew, and that’s 
no dream. No’’, reflectively; ‘‘no, you are no 
dream.’’—Garnet ( Mont.) Mining News. 


Diamond Cut Diamond. 

A plump little Celestial, his almond eyes 
twinkling with delight, and an extraordinary 
grin lighting up his yellow countenance, drop- 
ped in to witness the lottery-drawing the other 
day. 

He watched the blindfolded boys draw the 
numbers from the wheel with apparent in- 
terest, and bore the jokes of the crowd around 
with evident good-nature. 

‘Say, John, you washee that man’s shirtee?’’ 
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asked one of the crowd, pointing to one of the 
benevolent-looking commissioners. 

**‘T washee heapee plenty shirtee if I winee 
plize,” replied the bland Mongolian. 

‘*Have you a ticket, John?” inquired a man 
in the crowd. 

‘‘Well, me tinkee me habee,’”’ replied the 
Chinaman, drawing one from his pocket. 
“Tlickee win?’’ he inquired. The man in the 
crowd looked at the number, and, scanning his 
list, found that it had come in for a $500 prize. 

‘‘Well, John,’’ replied the man in the crowd, 
very innocently, ‘‘I think you've lost.”’ 

““Chinee man losee allee tlime,’’ said the sub- 
ject of the Flowery Empire; ‘‘gotee no luckee; 
gless tlow tlickee away.”’ 

“You needn’t do that, John,’ said the man, 
with a patronizing air. ‘‘I’ll give you a dime 
for it.”’ 

“Dlimee too lillee. 
the Celestial. 

“A dollar’s too much for a ticket that can’t 
win. We'll split the difference and call it half 
a dollar, eh?” said John’s kind informant. 

“Chinee man glottee no luckee; Melican man 
takee allee mlonee. Takee the tlickee and 
glimee flo’ bittee;” and John passed over his 
ticket in exchange for the money. 

When the Mongolian’s grinning features had 
disappeared, the man chuckled and remarked 
that he had “got her this time.”’ 

**Let’s see the ticket,’’ said one of his friends, 

The man who had made the lucky invest- 
ment handed the ticket over, when his friend 
exclaimed: 

‘*You’re a fine sucker! 
drawn last June!”’ 

“Ts that so?’’ asked the man, dumbfounded, 
the revelation that he had been duped dawn- 
ingupon him. ‘Where is thatlying rascal ofa 
heathen Chinee who put up this job on me?” 
Moscow (Id.) Democratic- Times. 


Glimee a dollar,’ said 


This ticket was 


How Two Black Hills Boys Struck it Rich. 


The following is a story of real life from the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, and tells how two 
brothers, Charlie and Lee Carr, have made 
their fortunes by one lucky throw. Less than 
four weeks ago these brothers were not known 
ten miles from their neighborhood, and their 
acquaintances spoke of them as the Carr boys, 
the cattlemen on Lightning Creek; today they 
have sprung into sudden prominence, and the 
fame of their rich strike of gold has gone all 
over the land. 

On the 11th of May the two brothers were out. 
on their daily round looking for lost cattle. 
They had been over the same ground a good 
many times before, and had even prospected 
with pick and hammer the adjoining cliff for 
indications of ore; but their mining attempts 
had thus far been of no avail. The two broth- 
ers had looked very thoroughly for their lost 
cattle along Lightning Creek, and had about 
given up the hunt when they came to the 
mouth of Narrow Neck Gulch, asmall tributary 
to Lightning Creek. Lee, the older of the two 
boys, was in the lead, and, thinking that the 
cattle might have strayed up the narrow gulch 
to the right, turned his horse in that direction, 
and the two brothers proceeded up Narrow 
NeckGulch. They had not proceeded far when 
Lee saw a small bowlder lying at the base of a 
cliff, which showed indications of being highly 
mineralized. He stopped his pony and, dis- 
mounting, picked the rock up and gave ita 
casual examination. Satisfying himself that 
it contained no gold, he threw down the stone 
and remounted his horse. 

‘*What was it, Lee?’’ Charlie asked. 

“Only a piece of iron-stained quartz," was his 
answer. 

“Tron-stained quartz is not found in this 





gulch without meaning something. Let me 
see the rock.”’ 
So Charlie dismounted, and, picking up the 


little bowlder which his brother Lee had just | 


thrown away, hurled it with considerable force 
against the rocks at the side oftheravine. The 
rock broke in two, and with a shout of surprise 
both brothers picked up the fragments. The 
round bowlder had been split very evenly into 
halves, and there on each piece were many glit- 
tering specks of gold. 

The first discovery had been made. There 
was no more cattle-hunting that day. They 
naturally looked up on the side of the mountain 


to see whence the little round bowlder had | 


come. They climbed the steep side to a point 
about fifty feet above the creek level, and al- 
most immediately found the ledge of free-gold 
which has since proven to be so rich. 

Clearing away the loose dirt and broken pieces 
of rock with their cattle-whips, they got down 
to the quartz vein, and their reward was to find 
several nuggets of gold protruding through the 
hardrock. Theirexcitement was great. They 
traced the outcroppings along the mountain 
ridge far enough to convince them that it was 
extensive, and then mounted their horses and 
returned home. The following morning, hav- 
ing taken their father, C. F. Carr, into their 
secret, they returned to their find and pro- 
ceeded to stake out ground. Their secret was 
their own until eleven claims had been staked 
and recorded, and then the little town of Cus- 
ter, with its surrounding settlements of min- 
ing-camps, was startled with the news of the 








discovery. The brothers soon had a hole down 
several feet on the vein, and they were almost 
crazed at what they found. There were nug- 
gets of gold as large as hickory-nuts, and large 
pieces of rock seemed to be literally filled with 
gold. One piece of rock as large as a dinner- 
plate was edged with nuggets of gold as large 
and as thick as lima beans. Several hundred 
dollars’ worth of gold was taken out in a short 
time. 

The news of the discovery was soon noised 
abroad, and a general stampede set in from all 
parts of thecountry. Claims were staked in no 
time for several miles around, and there was a 
rush for the recorder’s office. 

The strike was made on a tributary of Light- 
ning Creek, about nine miles southwest of Cus- 
ter, at the eastern edge of the limestone for- 
mation. ‘The quartz vein cuts the formation at 
right angles, and there is every evidence to be- 
lieve that it is a true fissure. The vein has 
now been stripped of soil for a distance of 110 
feet, and it has been traced by its outcroppings 
half a mile. Gold is found sprinkled the entire 
length of the vein where exposed, so that it is 
generally believed that it is not a ‘“‘pocket’’ of 
rich specimens, but a vein containing ore 
matter. Since this rich discovery it is under- 
stood that the Carr boys have been offered 
$100,000 for their undeveloped claim, and that 
they have accepted it. If this be true, they 
are no doubt hugging themselves upon their 
good fortune, and marveling much over the 
turn in the wheel which has lifted them froma 
life of laborious poverty to one of luxurious ease. 


CUTTING SHINGLE-BOLTS IN WASHINGTON FORESTS. 
(By courtesy of The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, of Seattle.) 
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IN THE JAMES RIVER VALLEY OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA. 


By L. R. Freeman. 


Longfellow in his ‘‘Hiawatha”’ mentions every 
edible thing borne by plant, and every variety 
of game except the prairie-chicken, which 
abounds in the ‘‘Land of the Dakotas.’’ When 


camped on the prairies of the Northwest before | 
| adopted. 


the white man’s settlements had formed in 
many places, I often heard at dawn, in the 


spring of the year, a weird, monotonous sound | 


that came from the horizon all around. There 
is no word in the English language that will 
express this sound. The word “thrumming”’ 
comes the nearest to it. At a later day I 
learned that it proceeded from the throats of 
myriad prairie-chickens which were billing 
and cooing at mating-time. 

An Eastern lady, visiting a town in the 
James River Valley, said that when her eye 
ran down the street to its end and took in the 
vista of the prairie beyond, it seemed to her 
that she was looking atthe ocean. Her friend 
answered: 

‘“*You are looking at the ocean; it is an ocean 
of land!”’ 

In‘‘Hiawatha,” the character denominated as 
‘‘Tagoo, the great story-teller,’’ visited the 


East and, returning, told of the wonders he | 


had seen. In blissful ignorance the squaws 
mocked him with the voices of ravens: 
“Kaw!” they said; “what lies you tell us! 
Do not think that we believe them.” 
Then spake Hiawatha, who had laughed not, 
but gravely listened: 
“True is all Iagoo tells us; 
I have seen it in a vision, 
Seen the great canoe with pinions, 
Seen the people with white faces, 
Seen the coming of this bearded 
People of the wooden vessel 
From the regionsof the morning, 
From the shining land of Wabun. 
“Gitche Manito the Mighty. 
The Great Spirit, the Creator, 
Sends them hither on his errand, 
Sends them to us with his message. 
Wheresoe'er they move, before them 
Swarms the stinging fly, the Ahmo, 
Swarms the bee, the honey-maker; 
Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us. 
Springs the White-man’‘s Foot in Blossom. 
“I beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future, 
Of the distant days that shall be. 
I beheld the Westward marches 
Of the unknown crowded nations. 
All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes, 
smoked their towns In all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 
Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 
These are among the last words of the 
poem. The appeal of Hiawatha to the 
Great Spirit to know whether man should 
have to depend on wild fruits, fish, and 
game for his subsistence, had been an- 
swered by the discovery of maize; and own 
the vision discloses the flower that 
springs from the white man’s foot. This 
is clearly the field of wheat, and the flower 
may be spelled ‘‘flour.’’ The wild man 
on his war-steed sweeping over the plains 
of the James River belongs to a thing of 
the past. His place is taken by the beard- 
ed paleface, from whose foot blossoms the 
flour of commerce. 


| 





The wife of Captain Arnold of Ipswich, S. 
D., gave to South Dakota the sobriquet of ‘The 
Sunshine State”’ in an article prepared for an 
Eastern publication, and its appropriateness 
has been recognized and the term generally 


The traveler over Western Wyoming and 
Eastern Montana crosses many bold creeks and 
rivers plunging down from the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone mountains, and if he follows down 
these streams to their mouths, he finds that 
many of them are dry in the latter part of 
summer, and that all have much less water 
than they contain above. The country rock is 
sandstone—pitching gently to the eastward. 
This is underlaid with a very compact 
granite. In the crevices of the sandstone 
the rivers lose most of their water. It is now 
discovered that these strata of sandstone and 
granite pass under the Missouri River at a 
depth of 1,000 feet; and so continue to the co- 
teaus that form the eastern boundary of the 
James River Valley, where the strata rise and 
form the eastern and southern shores of a 
vast subterranean ocean, constituting the 
largest artesian basin known to man. The 
granite is the bottom of this basin. 

Already there have been sunk 200 high-pres- 
sure wells that throw from 290 to 3,500 gallons 
per minute, the depths varying from 500 to 
1,500 feet, according to the waves or undula- 
tions in the bed-rock. The pressure is 100 to 
200 pounds to the square inch. The water 
spouts above the surface thirty feet, when not 
confined, and 150 to 200 feet when the pipes are 
carried up that high. It has sufficient force 


to throw jets from hose over. the highest sky- 
scraping building in Chicago. 
used for waterworks, 


This power is 
electric-light plants, 














flouring-mills, and for propelling the machin- 
ery of all sorts of factories. As an example of 
its usefulness, the village of Mellette, number- 
ing less than 300 souls, has a flouring-mill, 
an electric-light plant, and public waterworks 
all operated from one well. 

The famous Yellowstone National Park has 
scores of natural geysers at play, but the James 
River Valley has more artificial geysers of note 
than the world’s ‘‘wonderland”’ can boast nat- 
ural ones. Those of the Yellowstone are val- 
uable only to interest pleasure-seekers, but 
those of the St. James River are utilized to 
make the wheels of industry hum, supply 
towns, and to irrigate farms. 

Besides the high-pressure wells, there are 
thousands of shallow ones that supply water 
for farms, but which are not sunk to a sufti- 
cient depth to tap the greater artesian flow. 
As a general thing good well-water is obtain- 
able at a depth of fifteen to sixty feet. The 
settlers have learned, also, the value of dam- 
ming the coulees instead of bridging them. In 
this manner they establish good permanent 
roadways across them, and at the same time 
hold the water in reservoirs for live stock dur- 
ing the dry season of the year. 

The James River is said to be the longest un- 
navigable river in the world, heading as it 
does near one of the chief tributaries of the 
Red River of the North, and flowing entirely 
across South Dakota, and emptying into the 
Missouri near Yankton. The valley is for the 
most part a nearly level prairie 100 miles wide, 
bordered on either side by gently-rolling hills 
called the coteaus. The soil is a deep, black 
loam similar to that of Iowa. 

This article will deal with some points in the 
counties of Brown, Edmunds, Spink, Jerauld, 
Sanborn, Davison, Hason, Hutchinson, Bon 
Homme, and Yankton; although I also had a 
glimpse of Ellendale, the county seat of Dickey 
County, just over the boundary line in North 
Dakota. It is a pretty and prosperous village, 
and is the home of the State Industrial School, 
the three-story brick building for which will 
be completed in time for the fall term. This 
is the only State institution of the kind in 
America. 

Crossing the boundary into South Dakota, 
the liveryman landed me at Frederick, where 
an artesian well is being sunk to supply the 
town. Frederick isin the northwestern part 
of Brown County, some twenty-six miles north 
of Aberdeen, the seat of justice. It has an en- 
terprising population of about 300, and is a 
good town to reside in. First settled in 1882, it 
has several well supported churches, an excel- 
lent graded public school, a bank, a hotel, four 


ONE OF SOUTH DAKOTA’S GREAT ARTESIAN WELLS AND DITCHES. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SCENE ON THE JAMES RIVER. 


grain elevators, two lumber-yards, a live news- 
paper, and all the various lines of business 
houses. Real estate movements are active in 
all kinds of property, land being held at %5 to 
$15 per acre. The town is a first-rate primary 
market, and cannot help growing rapidly. It 
is on the C., M.& St. P. Railway, and in the 
midst of a country where rich, black loam pro- 
duces the best of cerealsevery year. The next 
town visited was 

ABERDEEN, 
named in honor of the late 
Alexander Mitchell, president 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, whose na- 
tive city was Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. Thisis the county seat 
of Brown County, and has a 
population between four and 
five thousand. It is the junc- 
tion of seven railway lines, 
and the road-beds for two 
other lines are under construc- 
tion to the capitals of North 
and South Dakota. There 
are twenty-three railway sta- 
tions in the county. 

The principal line running 
through the James River Val- 
ley is the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul, and it has many 
branches. Aberdeen has all 
the modern appliances of the 
age, including an artesian 
water system, and the Pull- 
man system of sewerage. 
There are one daily and four 
weekly newspapers; and this 
is also the home of the Dakota 
Farmer, to which we are in- 
debted for some of our il- 
lustrations. 

There is one exclusive whole- 
sale store that does a business 
of three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year. Nor must it 
be forgotten that this is the 
home of the great Grain Pal- 
ace, and that the Masons have 








erected a two-story brick temple devoted ex- 
clusively to the rites of Masonry. Aberdeen 
has a number of fine public school buildings, a 
large flouring-mill, anumber of grain elevators, 
good streets, a fire department, and all those 
modern advantages which go to constitute a 
thoroughly progressive town in this year of 
grace. 

The county contains an area of 288 square 
miles. In 1878 the first claim was staked out 





by C. D. Johnson, who settled at Co- 
lumbia; now Brown County has a pop- 
ulation of 20,000, and is among the 
most prosperous counties of the entire 
Northwest. It has successful cream- 
eries, and in Aberdeen a desicating 
factory for potatoes is under way, and 
there is also a concern for the man- 
ufacture of artificial stone for pave- 
ments and sidewalks. The town and 
county are already enriched by a num- 
ber of creditable public edifices, but 
Congress has appropriated $74,000 for 
anew Government building, and the 
State has set apart $40,000 for a Nor- 
mal school. The products of the 
county are wheat, barley, flax, oats, 
corn, German millet, potatoes, smelt, 
cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, butter, etc. 

The word Dakota means “‘leagued,”’ 
or ‘‘allied,’’ and it is appropriate to 
apply the term to Edmunds County, 
which is situated directly west of 
Brown, and is joined to it, so to speak, 
by the steel rails of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway system. 
I left the cars at 

IPSWICH, 

the flourishing county seat of Ed- 
munds County, and one of the largest 
towns of 500 inhabitants I have ever 
been in. This is said advisedly; for 
Ipswich is so full of life and enterprise 
that it is bound to distance many a 
South Dakota town that has four times its 
population today. Its business men are of the 
go-ahead order, leaving no opportunity unused 
that can advance either local or county in- 
terests. 

The first thing noticed was a full-fledged 
artesian well of pure, health-giving water, 
worth thousands of dollars to any community. 
Evidences of thrift are also found in the fine 
two-story and basement brick court-house 
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EXHIBITION CAR OF PRODUCTS FROM THE JAMES RIVER VALLEY IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
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and the big two-story and basement brick 
school-house. In industrial lines one seesa roller 
flour-mill of 125 barrels’ capacity daily, three 
elvators and three grain warehouses, the usual 
number of blacksmith and repair-shops, and all 
those other adjuncts of a thoroughly progres- 
sive Western town. Walk about the place and 
you note that a commodious brick opera-house 
is under construction, and that no fewer than 
eight large business blocks are now being 
erected. 

I was told by Mr. M. P. Beebe, the local 
banker, and by Capt. S. V. Arnold, the well- 
informed real-estate dealer, that farmers, 
stock-growers, and Eastern capitalists are large 
purchasers of county lands, the prices ranging 
from $5 to $12.50 an acre. The soil is a black 
loam fifteen inches to four feet deep, with clay 
Subsoil—very durable and very productive. 
Money invested in these lands is certain to pay 
a big interest, for prices are constantly advanc- 
ing with the rapid growth of population and 
the wonderful development of resources that 
were hitherto latent. 

Nearly all crops do well here. <A new cereal 
from Russia, called spelt, is a staple crop. The 
seed hulls contain two grains which in appear- 
ance would suggest a cross between barley and 
rye. German millet is also grown successfully, 
and good crops of wheat,oats, barley, corn, pota- 





A TYPICAL SOUTH DAKOTA CREAMERY. 


four grain-elevators and several warehouses; 
| two banks, a good newspaper, electric lights, 
| a first-class roller flour-mill, two creameries, 
two hotels, and its fair share of well-stocked 
| and up-to-date business houses. The citizens 
are progressive. If they want anything they 


shipping points in the State, and its business 
grows better daily. Lands are still held at 


go ahead and get it. It is one of the largest | 


grass, which ripens in the summer and is equal 
in nutrition to sheaf oats. - Banker H. V. Bailey 
and real estate dealer C. E. Lennan told me 
that large herds of cattle from the neighbor- 
ing States are being driven in there to graze 
and increase in size for the markets of large 
cities. 

A run down to Roscoe Junction and up to 
Eureka, and I was at a station that ships three 





ONE OF SOUTH DAKOTA’S MONEY-MAKING SHEEP-RANCHES. 


toes, etc., are produced as a matter of course. 
It is a paradise for all kinds of live stock, the 
native range grasses being of a very superior 


quality. A farmer told me that he had con- | 
vineed his Ohio brother that he could raise five | 
beeves and five horses in Edmunds County as | 
cheaply as one could be raised in the Buckeye | 


State. 
There is an abundance of room for settlers 
here. The county is twenty-four by forty-eight 


miles in extent, and has a population of about | 


7,000. ‘There are excellent markets, good trans- 


portation facilities, and abundant religious, | 


social and educational advantages. New people 
are pouring into Ipswich and upon the farm 
lands in large numbers, so that the wealth of 


the county is augmenting rapidly. All in all, | 


Ipswich and Edmunds County are strictly in 
the direct line of preferment. 

Continuing my journey westward, the sub- 
stantial village of Bowdle was visited. This 
town of 600 or 700 inhabitants is in Edmunds 
County, thirty-one miles west of Ipswich, 
the judicial seat, and fifty-seven miles west of 
Aberdeen. It is the western terminus of the 
Orient and Bowdle branch of the C. M. and St. 
P. Ry., and the receiving and distributing 
point for a rich agricultural and stock-raising 
district. Bowdle was first settled in 1886. It 
has good churches, excellent graded schools, 


| reasonable value, and new people are coming 
in rapidly. 

The famous ‘Blue Blanket” country is trib- 
utary to Bowdle. It lies twelve miles west and 
northwest,and is twenty-five miles wide. This 
noted strip is being settled fast. As a crop 
producer it is second to no section of the 
Northwest. Wheat averages about eighteen 
bushels to the acre, though 





million bushels of wheat a year. This is said 
to be more than goes from any other country 
station in America. Besides that, the station 
shipped last year 13,000 beeves and many cars 
of potatoes and butter. 

The population of Eureka is 1,200. Itis in 
McPherson County, the population of which is 
6,000—mostly Germans who came from Odessa, 





it goes as high as twenty 
to twenty-three bushels. In 
thirteen years there have 
been but two partial crop fail- 
ures, and it was at this time 
| that settlers first began to 
; comeinto the country. Corn 
produces twenty-five to fifty 
bushels per acre. There are 
no rocks, and the soil consists 
of two feet of dark loam with 
clay subsoil. This belt ex- 
tends to within two miles of 
the Missouri River, and is in 
Walworth and Campbell coun- 
ties. The settlers are pros- 
perous, and the improve- 
ments good. There are fine 
openings for persons desiring 
to engage in live-stock grow- 
| ing on the ranges of buffalo- 








AN ARTESIAN HOT-WATER WELL IN REDFIELD, 8. D , OPERA- 
TING THE TOWN'S ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT, AND 
IRRIGATING 400 ACRES OF LAND. 
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MILLET FIELD IN SOUTHEASTERN PART OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Russia. Singularly enough, many of them are 
subscribers to THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
At Eureka are two papers published in Ger- 
man, and two in English. Only English is 
taught in the public schools, but the pri- 
vate schools teach German. Good wells of 
water are obtainable ata depth of ten to 
seventy-five feet, and it is a region in which 
live stock does well. Dairy interests are 
making rapid headway. A successfully con- 
ducted creamery is in operation in Eureka, 
and others will soon be established in the 
various townships. 
SOUTHWARD BOUND. 

Returning to Aberdeen, I took the C., M. 
& St. P. Railway southward. The journey 
led me down the James River Valley toward 
Yankton, passing through Spink, Beadle, 
Jerauld, and Sanborn counties to the flour- 
ishing county-seat town of Mitchell in Da- 
vison County. All along the way are grow- 
ing communities and thriving farming and 
stock-growing sections, the Milwaukee road 
being the principal line of communication. It 
is interesting to note that the Territory of 
Dakota was organized in 1861, and that out of 


its area have been carved three of the sovereign 
States of the American Union. I had the honor 
of giving the name ‘‘Wyoming”’ to the State 


cut off the western portion; and the remainder | 


| Valley is Spink County, named after a Con- 


gressman, and having for its county seat the 
pretty town of Redfield, named in honor of 
a prominent attorney. The surface of the 

county is a nearly level prairie, very fertile, 








SOUTH DAKOTA PRAIRIE-CHICKENS. 


was so jealous of the prized name ‘Dakota’”’ 
that two States were formed, named North and 
South Dakota. 


Almost in the center of the James River 











LUNCH-TIME ON A SOUTH DAKOTA RANCH. 


and originally covered with buffalo-grass. 
The county was organized April 13, 1879, 
since which time the population has in- 
creased from 200 to 15.000. The assessed 
valuation of property is over four and a half 
million dollars. The county buildings areof 
brick, and valued at $20,000. There is no 
bonded indebtedness, and the warrants com- 
mand a premium. Four-fifths of all the land 
in the county is within five miles of railroad 
stations. 

Of Redfield it muy be said that no town 
in South Dakota has a more beautiful loca- 
tion. The site is on undulating lands afford- 
ing excellent drainage and superb building 
spots. Here are situated the flourishing 

ngregational College, a 250-barrel flouring- 
mili, a machine shop, two banks, several grain 
elevators, a fine brick court-house, a brick 
school-house, two ably conducted newspapers, 
the depots of two railways, two first-class brick 
hotels, and many business blocks, in which 
large stocks are carried. Far and wide, Red- 
field is noted for its energy, enterprise, intelli- 
gence, and good society. 

DAVISON COUNTY. 

The county of Davison has a population of 
10,000, nearly one-half of which is in the sub- 
stantial county-seat town of Mitchell. The as- 
sessed valuation of the property in 1898 was 
$2,181,950, and the present year will show an 
increase. 

This county, like all the others in the James 
River Valley, has come to a realization of the 
fact that the way to bring about the best de- 
velopments is to rotate the crops, plow deep, go 
extensively into the breeding of registered live 
stock, and engage in the creamery industry. 

In the older Northwestern States, long teams 
of oxen were used in breaking the prairie-lands, 
and the plow was sunk to the beam; and in 
later years the subsoil plow followed the break- 
ing plow. Everywhere below the earth’s sur- 
face is a subterranean ocean, as man discovers 
by sinking wells. During the dry season of 
summer but little water is discharged from 
clouds, and the skilled husbandman realizes 
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A SAMPLE OF THE INNUMERABLE HERDS OF CATTLE ALONG THE JIM RIVER VALLEY. 


that his dependence for moisture must be by 
opening the earth’s crust toa sufficient depth 
to admit of the sun bringing up to the roots of 
his crops a sufficiency of water by capillary 
attraction. 

As an example of the necessity for rotation 
of crops, I will mention an instance that re- 
cently came to my notice when I visited the 
agricultural college of Oregon. Doctor Withy- 


combe, the professor of agriculture,said: “Here, | 
you see, is a field of wheat a foot high in | 


March. Just beyond the fence is another field 
of wheat treated precisely like the first, on 
which I am pasturing some finesheep. I want 
to determine what difference the grazing of 
sheep will make in the crop. Adjoining these 


two fields is a third which has been fertilized | 


with lime and phosphates, on the advice of the 
college chemist, who decided that the soil was 
deficient in those two necessary ingredients. 
You will observe that the wheat in this third 
field is not near so good as that in the other 
two.’’ 

I remarked: ‘‘Doctor, I tried lime on my 
experimental farm in Yakima Valley, State 
of Washington, and found that, unless ap- 
plied in very moderate quantities, it was 
detrimental.”’ 

The Doctor answered: ‘‘Yes, we have all 
heard about your intensified farming over 
there, but there is a lesson to be learned here. 
The two fields in which the wheat is so lux- 
uriant have had a rotation of crops. Year be- 
fore last they were cultivated to corn, and last 
year to potatoes, which resulted in a thorough 
stirring up of the soil. The third field was not 
so cultivated, and asa consequence the ad- 
dition of the best fertilizers did not compen- 
sate for the deficiency of rotation.” 

The James River Valley can grow corn suc- 
cessfully, as is evidenced by the wonderful dis- 
play at her corn palace at Mitchell. The best 
use to which corn can be put by the husband- 
man is the conversion of it intoensilage. This 
is done by chopping off the stalk near the 
ground, just at the time the grain is denting, 
and hauling it to the silo, where it passes 
through a power ensilage cutter that chops 
stalk, fodder, and ear an inch in length, and 
it is packed into the silo and fed to the dairy 
cows along with mill-feed, carrots, and mangel- 
wurzels, which make up a proper ration to pro- 
duce butter fat. It is by the practice of these 








methods that Wisconsin, under the tutelage of 
ex-Governor Hoard and his dairy paper, now 
operates over 3,000 creameries and a dairy 
school. Following the example thus set, Iowa 
lifted her mortgages, and became one of the 
most prosperous States in the Union. 

I have heard it said that the best way to 
farm in James River Valley is to range beef 
and dairy cattle on: the natural grasses. Of 
course some money can be made that way, but 
how would South Dakota increase her 328,000 
people to two or three millions ifsuch a system 
is practiced to the exclusion of real farming? 
As a matter of fact, the Indians followed the 
herds of buffalo with a more successful method, 
for both Indian and buffalo went South in win- 
ter, and made their semi-annual migrations be- 
tween the Dakotas and Kansas, wearing into 
the surface of the plains great buffalo trails 
and Indian travi trails, as plain as wagon- 
roads, in their periodical marches and counter- 
marches. 

There is a handsome profit in range cat- 
tle and sheep on native grasses; but no good 
manager would think of wintering stock with- 
out shelter and hay, and he who does it will 
surely come to grief in the long run. 

There is now an unprecedented demand for 
all kinds of pure-bred registered stock all over 
America, and this is especially the case in the 
States west of the Rocky Mountains. It costs 
no more toraise a calf that will sell for $500, 
than it does to raise one that sells for $15. 
Many breeders go to Canada for their founda- 
tion stock for herdsof sheep. Toa very praise- 
worthy extent, South Dakota is following the 
example set by her sister States, in engaging 
in the rearing of registered blooded stock, and 
in establishing numerous creameries; but there 
is still a world of room for expansion on these 
lines, and herein lies the greatest wealth of 
the ‘‘Sunshine State.”’ 

It is a trite saying on the Pacific Coast, that 
if the Pilgrim Fathers had settled on that 
Coast instead of on the other, there would be 
no one on the Atlantic seaboard except the 
Indians. I wastold by Mr. Babcock, of Waits- 


burg, Wash., that when he was a boy he worked 
his way from the poor, forest-covered wilds of 
Western New York along the Erie Canal and 
finally reached the prairie lands of the West. 
He returned home and told his neighbors that 
he had been to a country where it was unneces- 





sary to combat with the hardships of the East, 
his astonished gaze had beheld a vast region 
where it was unnecessary to cut trees, roll logs, 
slash, and grub—a land into which the plow 
could be put without any preparation. The 
neighbors said that that boy was the greatest 
liar in the world. They contended that it was 
a part of the curse of Adam that man must 
clear the wilderness to make a home, and that 
God never meant it to be otherwise from the 
time the charmer prevailed on Eve to bite the 
apple which she handed to her spouse. There- 
fore there could, in the natural order of things, 
be no prairie. 

In spite of their protestations, young Bab- 
cock induced his parents to accompany him to 
the hamlet of Milwaukee, Wis., where they 
procured a wagon and went out on the prairie 
and made a home. 

Within my recollection, millions have fol- 
lowed the example of young Babcock, and 
learned how a kind Providence favors the home- 
builder West of the Great Lakes. In the Da- 
kotas there is room for millions more, provided 
they go there to farm intelligently, method- 
ically; technically, as their neighbors have 


' learned to do in Iowa. The shiftless farmer 


goes out om the prairie and boasts of how many 
quarter-sections he sows in wheat with one 
hand and one team. He turns over the sod to 
a depth of three or four inches,and when his crop 
dries out, he attributes his failure to hot winds 
from the South; when, as a matter of fact, the 
soil turned over was barely sufficient to ger- 
minate the grain, and the grass sod was so dry it 
would burn at the touch ofa match. That is 
not farming; it is not even ranching. Yet 
with such a practice quite common, South Da- 
kota. according to the Chicago T'ribune’s com- 
pilation from the Government reports, has pro- 
duced in a year: 


Wheat, 40,000,000 bushels.... ...............000e $25.000.000 
Corn, 39,000,000 bushels ...........seeeeeceececee 10,000,000 
Gold and other minerals............0.0+....000 
RI eis 0k i n6000e00<600 00000002. ecccteseces MNOS 


Oats, barley, and rye..............++++ aenuehes 8,000,000 
Flax and other grains............ccceeeeeceee ces 5 000,000 
Ny Iino ig 405 db th nw ace cdn sans dé scan sees 8,000,000 
Dairy and other products...............-.-.... 4,000,000 
Wool, hides and furs.............scceeeseeeeceee 2.000.000 
Sundry items of agriculture .................6 8,000,000 

Total, not counting manufactures........$100,000 000 


In commenting on the foregoing very excel- 
lent exhibit, the Tribune says: 

“South Dakota is now one of the leading 
wealth producers of the Union. It produces 
more wealth in proportion to population than 
any other State. The principal cause of the 
State’s present proud position is the immense 
diversity of its sources of income for wealth 
production. 

“South Dakota now ranks third among the 
States in the production of gold; third in the 
production of wheat; first in the production of 
flax; fifth in barley, oats and rye; eighth in 
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THE PRODUCT OF EIGHTY ACRES OF SOUTH DAKOTA WHEAT-LAND. 


wool; and tenth in live stock. Its rank is also 
high in the production of dairy products, and 
it is a liberal producer of almost all known min- 


erals and coal. Natural gas is found in many | 


localities. 

‘After about 75,000 families, comprising 400,- 
000 population, are provided with the neces- 
saries of life, the balance of this great wealth 
goes toward adding to the accumulated wealth 
and property of the people of the State.’’ 

If so much can be said of a State in whichso 
many crude methods of farming have been em- 
ployed—a State which, just when its pros- 
perity was budding, was hit hard by the pan- 
ic, which lasted practically seven years, what 
may we expect to see accomplished in the next 
decade under the management of skillful up-to- 
date farmers who are beginning to take the 
places of the dissatisfied frontier nomads who 
first run over a new country? 

These observations on Davison County and 
this portion of South Dakota, apply equally 
well to other counties along this fertile valley. 
There are, as previously stated, parts of the 
State where stock-raising is the best industry 
to follow, but this is not true of the most of 
the James River country, especially that por- 
tion which extends from Redfield to Yankton. 
In this region there are many careful farmers 
who till their acres intelligently and profitably, 
and whose thrift iseverywhere apparent. South 
Dakota is making wonderful agricultural 
progress now, but it is as naught compared 
with what awaits it in the future. Although 
the dairy interests are already represented by 
scores of successful creameries, the excellent 
quality and large variety of native grasses, to- 
gether with the knowledge of butter-making 
that is rapidly being acquired, will surely place 
South Dakota in the front ranks of dairy 
States in the Union. 

MITCHELL, 
the county seat of Davison County, isa pro- 
gressive town of between three thousand and 
four thousand inhabitants. A visitor will find 
substantial stone and brick business blocks, 
good walks, well-graded streets, and an un- 
usually ample supply of lovely shade-trees. The 
place has electric lights, operates its own sys- 
tem of waterworks, has a subterranean sewer- 
age system, and local and long-distance tel- 








ephone service. It is large enough to have free 
delivery of the mails, and efficient police and 
fire departments. It is in Mitchell that the 
famous corn palace is located. A fine brick 
court-house, the U. S, Land Office, and a large 
opera-house are also among the town’s notable 
attractions. There is a 200-barrel flour-mill, a 
big machine-shop, first-class creameries, sev- 
eral grain elevators and warehouses, extensive 
greenhouses, and a number of other prosper- 
ous industries. One will find good hotels here, 
and excellent graded schools and fine houses of 
worship. The Dakota University, a Meth- 
odist institution, has its home in Mitchell. 
One daily and three weekly papers are pub- 
lished, and there are two national and one State 
banks. The fact that railway machine-shops 
and round-houses are established here, makes 
it headquarters for a large number of skilled 
mechanics and railway operatives, to whom a 
big amount of money is paid monthly. With 
all these advantages, and a splendid country 
roundabout, Mitchell is destined to become a 





place of large population and great wealth. 
Another promising town is 
ALEXANDRIA, 

the county seat of Hanson County. It has a 
population of 800, and is in the center of the 
county. The place is very pleasing to the eye, 
the streets being well graded and shaded, and 
kept neat and clean. One finds a handsome 
court-house and fine school-buildings here, too, 
and a lot of creditable churches. All lines of 
business are represented, and many of the brick 
blocks and stores are notably attractive. There 
are two banks, good hotels, grain elevators, a 
well-equipped fire department, excellent drain- 
age, and a large number of handsome residences. 
Alexandrians are companionable; they extend 
a very cordial welcome to strangers, and never 
put their hands behind their backs when new 
enterprises come their way. There is a crack 
creamery here which turns out 1,100 pounds of 
premium butter daily—the yellow product of 
napive prairie grasses. 

The county has a population of 6,000. Its as- 
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sessed valuation last year was $1,830,733. There 
are twelve townships—all excellent prairie land, 
into which settlers are coming in droves. It 
was first settled in 1872, and it was named after 
Major Hanson of Yankton, whose daughter, 
Hansonia, was the first white child born in the 
scounty. The soil is a deep, black loam under- 
laid with clay subsoil. Al] crops common to 
Iowa do well here, and the climate is simply de- 
lightful. Land is comparatively cheap, and the 
chances for new settlers are such as to invite 
steady immigration. Two railways traverse 
the county, and a third one has been surveyed. 

I saw several orchards of the hardier fruits, 
all of which seemed to be doing well. As a 
matter of fact, fruit does first-rate all over the 
southern part of this State. Vegetables grow 
profusely and of excellent quality. Celery, sweet 
potatoes, berries, and all garden products grow 
to perfection. And here, as elsewhere in South 
Dakota, there is no bonded indebtedness. What 
few warrants there are outstanding, command 
a premium. Thoughtful readers will gather 
from these records that this is a mighty good 
country to live in. 

Adjoining Hanson County is the county of 
McCook, in which the live town of Bridgewa- 
ter is located, with a population of about 1,000 
intelligent, enterprising people. It has a flour- 


| tesian flowing wells are obtainable 





| loam two to five feet deep, with a 





clay subsoil. Good wellsare had at 
a depth of ten to fifty feet, and ar- 


at a depth of 100 to 700 feet, costing 
$100 to $300 each. No more excel- 
lent country can be found. Land 
here is good property, and the farm- 
ersarealmost universally well-to-do 
and rapidly growing independent. 
A few miles south of Scotland, on 
the same railway, is the German 
town of Lesterville, a place of some 
400 population in Yankton County. 
In many respects it is a model vil- 
lage. Thestreets are exceptionally 
attractive, and the sidewalks are 
made of beautiful Portiand cement. 
A waterworks and sewer plant is 
about to be put in at a cost of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, the money 
now being in the local treasury. All 
town business is managed by what is called a 
Town Board, which consists of a chairman, a 
secretary, and a treasurer. They are elected 
by the voters, any one of whom may post a can- 
didate’s name in the secretary’s office prior to 
election. No primaries or caucuses are held. 
The authorized tax levy was three per cent, 








ing-mill, five elevators, eight churches, two 
banks, two hotels, and ships large quantities of 
grain of all kinds. The cattle industry here 
assumes large proportions, many farmers rais- 
ing every year 100 to 400 head each for the mar- 
ket. The prosperity of the community is due 
largely to the business men, who rate A 1 in 
Bradstreet’s reports. The water from wells is 
excellent, and arrangements are being made to 
put ina system of public waterworks and an 
electric light plant. 

Following this same Chamberlain branch of 
the Milwaukee road to Marion Junction, I ran 
across to the growing town of Scotland, a junc- 
tion point on the Milwaukee system, situated 
on the main James River Valley line, and only 
a short distance northwest of Yankton. Scot- 
land has some 1,200 inhabitants. It is ninety 
miles northwest of Sioux City, Iowa, and about 
twenty miles north of the Missouri River. You 
find good schools and churches here, as in all 
South Dakota towns, and a high-grade academy 
with a normal department. There are five big 
elevators, waterworks, good fair-grounds, and 
many enterprising business houses. It isin the 
great corn belt, where all kinds of cereals, veg- 
etables, and hardy fruits do well. 

This is the principal town in Bon Homme 
County, a county where the soi] is a rich black 


























but the Town Board figured that as the secre- 
tary was the town marshal, and at the same 
time cashier of the bank, $10 per month was suf- 
ficient for him. At the same time it was argued 
that as most of the money squandered by the 
people went into the tills of the two saloons, it 
would be just to raise their licenses to $500 each, 
making $1,000, thus ‘ 








A PRETTY SCENE ON THE BIG SIOUX RIVER, S. D. 


important town on the James River Valley line 
of the Milwaukee road in South Dakota is 


YANKTON, 


the former capital of Dakota when the Terri- 
tory extended from Utah, away beyond the 
Rocky Mountains on the West, to the Missis- 
sippi River on the East. 

Yankton is a substantially built city of 4,000 
population. It is situated on a nearly level 
plateau overlooking the lordly Missouri River, 
and is four miles west of the point where the 
James makes its confluence with the Missouri. 
The town naturally holds the key to the Great 
James River Valley, and is the business base 
of a vast empire of country. It has business 
blocks of brick and stone that would be a credit 
to any city. There are many beautiful houses 
that would impress a stranger with the belief 
that he was at some metropolitan center. Here 
is situated the great Portland cement works, 
whose trade covers all the States of the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. Here are the State Fair 
Grounds, the State Insane Asylum, the Congre- 
gational College, two daily and four weekly 
newspapers, three brick hotels, five banks, etc. 
You will find electric lights here, artesian wa- 
ter, two flour-mills, several creameries, a brew- 
ery, two nurseries, a foundery, a planing-mill, 
a fine court-house, noble public school buildings 
and elegant churches, cement sidewalks, well- 
improved streets, a first-class hospital, and a 
large line of mercantile concerns—one of which 
shipped forty cars of eggs to New York last 
year. 

The County, Yankton, is equal in its natural 
resources to the average counties of Iowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota and has a total popula- 
tion of 14,000. The great abundance of shade- 





reducing expenses 
of Government to 
the minimum, and 
raising the princi- 
pal revenue from 
beer. As a conse- 
quence there is no 
public debt, no war- 
rants outstanding, 
plenty of cash in 
the treasury, and 
the tax on a busi- 
ness block that cost 
$1,000 is less than 
$1 per year. The 
town has a good 
grain trade, a 
creamery, and its 
commercial stand- 
ing is first-class. 

cThe last and-most 
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and fruit-trees and flowers give the appearance 
of an old-settled country. There are three rail- 
roads from the east and north, and another 
graded southward into Nebraska. Lands are 
very fertile, and the crops common to the 
neighboring States on the south and east are 
grown to perfection. 

This is the region in which registered cattle, 
horses, sheep, and hogs should be grown; it is 
not only in the corn belt, but it is the natural 
home of the creamery, the bacon hog, poultry, 
and honey-bees. The rural districts are a ‘‘16 
to 1’’ country; that is, there are sixteen Germans 
and Scandinavians to one American. The chil- 
dren of the foreigners become Americanized, 
and by amalgamation the race is made hardier 
and the blood so enriched that the population 
does not degenerate into the senile and effete 
of the Atlantic Coast. The large size, erect 
figures, graceful carriage and engaging man- 
ners of the young women are remarkable char- 
acteristics. It is not an uncommon thing to 
find a business man owning his building and 
five or six farms besides. As the heads of the 
houses are becoming aged, they desire to sell 
off their surplus farms, and will part with them 
at reasonable figures. 

Sweet clover grows in profusion, and affords 
nectar for the bee to manufacture honey from. 
It would add to the honey crop if citizens 
would plant the beautiful and hardy basswood 
trees, and sow buckwheat, white clover, and 
alfalfa. 

But as already stated, this is a fine hog coun- 
try—if one goes at the work right. Canada 
raises the bacon hog for export to Europe, and 
gets a fancy price for the streak of !ean and the 
streak of fat bacon; the American puts his 
shoats on the market at nine months’ age, and 
they are a mass of fat. Now, why not grow the 
bacon hog (the Cheshire) instead of the lard 
hog? Dakota’s corn belt is the place to raise 
them. Canada exports vast quantities of but- 
ter, cheese, eggs, bacon, and fine registered 
stock. The conditions there for engaging in 
those industries are not near so good as they 
are in the more favored clime and on the rich 
virgin soil of the James River Valley. Here 
are openings for enterprising farmers—here are 
abundant opportunities that are very difficult 
to find elsewhere. 

And now, after having journeyed the entire 
length of the James River Valley in South Da- 
kota, making my way from station to station 
on the pioneer tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway, I am prepared to say that 
the development witnessed everywhere was a 
source of constant wonderment. It is a coun- 
try of great possibilities. It will hold thou- 
sands upon thousands of newcomers; and they 
will come—they are coming. ‘Towns like Ips- 
wich, Bowdle, and Frederick are growing like 
magic; and the older places, such as Aberdeen, 
Mitchell, Redfield, Alexandria, and Yankton, 
have already developed into centers of large 
commercial importance and luxurious social 
advantages. Farm life in this great region is 
not only pleasant but profitable, and it is the 
stockman’s El Dorado. 

Inquiries addressed to the officials of the 
Milwaukee road, or to any of the well-known 
land and real-estate agents in the towns 
herein named, will result in showing that 
wild and improved lands are within every- 
one’s reach at reasonable prices; that water is 
abundant for all purposes, and that general 
conditions are altogether favorable to one’s suc- 
cess. The same intelligently directed efforts 
that are needed to achieve practical results and 
good fortune in Iowa, in Minnesota, or in any 
other State, will bring ample reward to toilers 
on farm and range in the James River Valley 
of South Dakota. 
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| CATCHING WHITEFISH | 
} _ IN MANITOBA. 
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No Province in the Dominion is possessed of 
such large, wild, and beautiful lakes as those 
which exist in Manitoba. The shores of Lake 
Winnipeg, Lake Manitoba, and Lake Win- 
nipegoosis are but little inhabited, and a pleas- 
ing and interesting wildness still rests on the 
old forests that fringe the dark waters and 
cover the lonely islands. A few fishermen, a 
few Indians, and a few wanderers are almost 
the only individuals to be met with either in 
the evergreen woods on the shore, or on the 
homeless billows that chase each other on their 
pathless course over the wild expanse. 

Having a strong desire to see a very large 
lake which is still as nature formed it and still 
possessed of the solitude that for ages has rested 
on the wild waters, says Walpole Murdoch in 
the Pilot Mound (Man.) Sentinel, we left Selkirk 
on the steamer Premier, with Captain Pollock. 
As the vessel approached the several mouths of 
the Red River, where the water flows slowly 
through extensive stretches of grass, rice, and 
reeds, a number of duck-hunters in their canoes 
were noticed, and large flocks of wild fowl were 
on the wing, for this place is one of the finest 
shooting-grounds in the Province. Soon the 
steamer was breaking the still savage waters of 
Lake Winnipeg, and after a run of about a 
hundred and fifty miles Swampy Island was 
reached, where, in the little harbor, were two 
steam tugs and a number of boats belonging to 
the fishing company. Here also rests the dis- 
abled Steamer Sultana, which is used as a 
boarding-place by the fishermen. A very beau- 
tiful island close by is named Plunket’s Island. 
On this is a small lighthouse, the only one on 
the lake, in charge of a man who is known to 
be the brother of an English nobleman. Pleased 
with the solitude of the situation, the beauty 
of the islands, and the excellent fishing and 
shooting everywhere to be had, this old Eng- 
lishman remains in retirement all the year 
round, accompanied by his wife and famiiy. 
On the lighthouse island and on many other 
islands there are white birch trees and beau- 
tiful groves of mountain ash—the ash just now 
bearing large clusters of red berries. 

Early in the morning we were invited to go 
out in one of the tugs to visit the fish-nets. 
Each tug had several boats in tow, and, as the 
buoys of the long lines of nets were approached, 
the boats were let go, and here and there the 
work of removing the large, silvery, struggling 
whitefish was commenced. The Indians and 
half-breeds were exceedingly expert, and, in 
order that they might have both hands to work 
with, the fish’s head was usually placed in the 
mouth of the operator. As the head of the 
whitefish is exceedingly small, as compared 
with the size of its body, and as the Indian’s 
mouth was quite capacious, the difficulty was 
less than might be expected; but it was curious 
to see an Indian holding a great, struggling 
fish with the head secured by his strong teeth 
as he labored with both hands to release it 
from the net. 

Some of the fish escaped as the net was hauled 
in, and the creatures, being exhausted by their 
struggles, and unable to swim properly, floun- 
dered about on the surface and were either 
gaffed by the fishermen or, when a short dis- 
tance from the boats, were pounced upon by 
the army of of gulls that hovered continually 
about the nets. These gulls have a sure and 
easy living, for they are protected in order that 
they may devour the offal of the fish, and so 
keep the harbors clean. 








The largest catch made last season at one 
time is said to have been eleven thousand white- 
fish taken from about two miles of net. This 
affords some idea of the richness of the Lake 
Winnipeg fisheries, and Lake Manitoba and 
Winnipegoosis are as populous with whitefish 
as is Lake Winnipeg. 

As soon as the tugs and boats reach the shore, 
the fish are cleaned and packed with ice, fifty 
ineach box. The next day the fish are again 
overhauled and repacked with fresh ice, of 
which an enormous supply has been stored on 
the island during the winter. Every few days 
the steamer, when making its rounds, calls and 
takes the boxes of fish to Selkirk, which is the 
headquarters of the fishing companies. 

Part of a large, fat whitefish fresh from the 
cold water of the lake, and well fried, is as fine 
an article of food as ever rested on a plate be- 
side a dry potato; and the luxury is a common 
and delicious treat to those who sail the dark- 
blue waters of wild Lake Winnipeg. 


* 
* 


PRESERVATION OF MINNESOTA GAME. 


Although thousands of deer are killed annu- 
ally in the great forest tracts of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin, there appears to be no appreciable 
diminution in their numbers. A recent issue 
of the News Tribune, published in Duluth, Minn., 
says that deer are reported to be exceedingly 
plentiful in the woods east of and back of the 
city, and are seen frequently by travelers on 
wagon-roads and trails. Not long ago a band 
of nine was seen at a lick near a public high- 
way. This is an unusual sight, even to old 
hunters. Almost every bicycle rider reports 
having seen deer in numbers litely, while not 
afew have been seen near Fond du Lac and 
Cloquet. Nearly every afternoon for the past 
week, the News T'ribune says, cars on the Wood- 
land line have driven wild deer from the tracks 
above Fourth Street. 

In ordinary seasons, it is said, the deer come 
into the open earlier, but never before have so 
many been seen. In numerous instances the 
does have been accompanied by fauns, and all 
reports would seem to promise great times for 
sportsmen next fall. The preservation of these 
noble animals in so great numbers, notwith- 
standing the fact that so many unprincipled 
pot-hunters are abroad in the land, is proof 
positive that almost any kind of game can be 
perpetuated at pleasure by the enactment of 
reasonable laws. 








* 


A HOME-MADE SMELTER. 


An old man in the Olympic Mountains, Wash., 
is conducting mining operations by means of 
an oddly-constructed home-made smelter that 
is worth describing. He has scooped out the 
earth, in the shape of a bowl about four feet 
across the top, and plastered the inside with 
mud, and burned it until it is as hard as asphalt. 
Into this bowl he places quartz, which he finds 
in the neighborhood, and over this quartz he 
builds a fire. It is only a short time until the 
quartz is consumed, and at the bottom is found 
a button of silver and lead. 

He says that the returns from this quartz 
were absolutely startling, and that the method 
of smelting the ore was something he had never 
heard of before. The old gentleman had been 
experimenting for some time to find out how to 
smelt the ore, and the only way he could do it 
was by building the fire above and over the 
quartz. He had tried putting the ore in a pot 
and over a hot fire, but the quartz would not 
be affected in the least. He had also tried put- 
ting the wood under the ore, but could do noth- 
ing that way. It was only by accident that he 
found that he could reduce the quartz by put- 
ting the fire above it. 
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THE IMMENSE 8T. PAUL PLANT OF THE NORTHWESTEKN GRASS TWINE COMPANY AS IT IS TODAY. 


EVOLUTION OF A NEW 


So true is the statement that ‘‘Necessity is 
the mother of invention,’ that it long ago 
passed into the list of proverbs. Even the 
shadow of necessity is a great sharpener of 
wits. It was impending necessity on the part 
of farmers that prompted the late Walter A. 
Wood—he of ‘‘Wood’s Harvester’ fame—to 
turn his attention to wire-grass as a material 
which should ultimately displace sisal, manila, 
and other binder-twines, and save to the farm- 
ers of this country millions of dollars annually. 
He knew that this is destined to be the great 
creditor country of the world; he saw that other 
countries were already dependent on the United 
States for their full annual supplies of bread- 
stuffs,and he realized that the farmer's profit on 
all kinds of cereals depends almost wholly upon 
its economical culture and harvesting. Large 
production at the smallest possible cost was the 
ever-present and all-important problem to him 
and to all other practical economists. With 
the introduction of self-binding machines came 
demand for binding-twine, and the material 
for all this twine was of foreign extraction and 
did not benefit the American farmer a cent’s 
worth. The prices and the supply were both 
uncertain. Some years the price demanded 
was exorbitant and extremely burdensome, and 
at other seasons the farmers were distressed by 
an insufficiency of supply. The binder-twine 
question, as everyone knows, became a very 
serious one, and many attempts were made to 
regulate it in State legislative halls. 

Such was the condition of affairs about ten 
years ago, when attention was directed to jute, 
domestic hemp and flax, paper, straw, and 
other possible substitute materials from which 
to manufacture the much-needed twine. Mr. 
Wood, as previously stated, finally devoted his 
attention to what is commonly known as wire- 
grass, which possesses remarkable strength, 
and abounds in marsh-lands, swales, and in low- 
lying sections in many localities of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and doubtless in other States 
also. In company with Mr. Lowry, the pat- 
entee, he had progressed so far that first-class 
work could be done with this grass-twine when 
used on the Holmes Knotter of the Wood har- 
vesters. Those who witnessed this work were 
loud in its praise, and the only question raised 
was one of cost and supply. Then followed 
the death of Mr. Wood, hard times, and con- 
sequent heavy declines in the prices of the old 
twines; all of which influenced the production 
of grass twine, but did not in the least retard 
experimental processes or discourage the pro- 
moters. A company with ample capital was 








AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 


organized, development work was pushed quiet- 

ly but vigorously, and at last a fully-equipped | 
grass-twine plant of immense capacity was | 
put into active operation in Oshkosh, Wis. | 





BALE OF LOWRY BINDING-TWINE READY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 


The result was a perfect revelation to farmers, 
agricultural-implement men, and all concerned. 
So successful was the venture that another and 
larger plant was fitted up in St. Paul, Minn., 
and, still successful—still crowded with orders 
and forced to run night and day, a third mam- 
moth plant, which will give employment to 500 
operatives and cost $250,000, is about to be con- 
structed on St. Louis Bay in Superior, Wis. 

This is the brief history of an industry that 
is already appealing to the American farming 
public as no industry has ever done before. 
Costly and intricate machinery has had to be 
devised and constructed for these great plants; 
one improvement has led to another, until now 
every piece of mechanism runs smoothly and 
perfectly, and not only twine, but beautiful 
matting, rugs, and a host of other useful pro- 
ducts are made of the hitherto despised and ut- 
terly valueless wire-grass. 

But it is of grass-twine alone that we wish 
to speak inthisarticle. Our illustrations show 
what it looks like done up in balls, or packed in 
strong, compact bales, and the uses it is put to 
in the practical work of the harvest-field. The 
grass is baled where it is cut, and it is then 
shipped to the company’s warehouses. From 


the warehouse it goes to the combing-room, 
where all the short and refuse fiber is separated 
from the long, clean grass and laid aside for 
other uses. The perfect material is then con- 
veyed automatically to the spinning-rooms, 
where long rows of expensive and exceedingly 
ingenious machines distribute the fibers evenly 
and spin them into the now famous grass-twine, 
a protecting thread being twisted about the 
product at the same time. And now that the 
twine is made it must be spooled, and with this 
object in view it is passed to the winders and 
rapidly put into balls or spools, all ready for 
the harvester binders. The twine is wound on 
a universal winding system which is as novel 
as it is effective. No amount of hard usage 
will cause it to unwind or become loose, snarled, 
kinked, or anything buta neat, closely-wound 
and compact ball of twine. It runs out evenly 
and smoothly to the very last foot of the last 
strand, and the winder is so gauged and con- 
structed that it tests the strength and even- 
ness of every inch of the twine ere it becomes a 
part of the ball. This makes it practically im- 
possible for any poor grass-twine to find its way 
into harvest-fields to vex and delay the busy 
husbandmen. It will be interesting to know 
that this twine runs 250 feet to the pound, that 
it is about three-sixteenths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and that the balls weigh twenty-two 
pounds each and hold enough twine to keep a 
binder going half a day. The shipping pack- 
age, as shown in the illustration, is made of 
wire-grass bagging and contains four balls, the 
whole being tied with grass rope and packed so 
snugly that no difficulty is experienced in fill- 
ing a car to its full capacity. 

It must not be supposed that the twine 
turned out today is the same that Mr. Wood 
succeeded in making in the earlier days of the 
industry. That was good, but this is very 
much superior in every respect. The grass- 
twine of today isa finished product, made so by 
patient, costly experiments, expensive mechan- 
ical appliances, and experience gathered from 
thousands of practical tests in American grain- 
fields. From the outset this twine has been in 
great demand. In December, 1898, this mag- 
azine contained an illustrated article on grass- 
twine which attracted very wide attention. 
Testimonials were published from many of the 
most extensive farmers in the Northwest, and 
in every instance they could not say enough in 
favor of the grass-twine. It binds all sorts of 
grain, whether it be up or down, straight or 
crinkled. It never unties, never breaks, never 
rusts, never getsloose. Once bound with grass- 
twine, a bundle stays bound. It is easily and 
safely handled. It is a tight, close bundle, 





THE FAMOUS LOWRY GRASS BINDING-TWINE AS 
IT LOOKS. 
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shocks well, stacks well, goes to the thresher in 
first-class condition, and is cut readily and car- 
ried to the straw-pile to become good fodder for 
live stock. You cannot rot this twine, nor will 
weevils and other insects touch it. When a 
ball is exhausted, the end can be readily at- 
tached to the next ball; and machines adapted 
to the use of this twine will run any other kind 
of twine equally well. In the light of actual 
facts, there is no hesitancy in saying that the 
grass-twine made by the Northwestern Grass 
Twine Company is not only better but cheaper, 
yard for yard, than the ordinary twines. The 
saving is said to be at least thirty-five per cent. 
Now, it is estimated that not less than $18,000- 
000 is paid out every year by the farmers of the 
United States for imported binding-twines, 
and thirty-five per cent of this amount would 
represent an annual saving of $6,300,000. Of 
the total amount paid out for twine, Western 
farmers carry at least $10,000,000, thirty-five 
per cent of which would equal $3,500,000 per an- 
num. The saving of this vast sum every year 
would add a ten-cent-per-bushel value to 35, 
000,000 bushels of wheat, or a five-cent-per- 
bushel value to 70,000,000 bushels of grain. In 
ten years’ time it would amount to a saving of 
$35,000,000; in twenty-five years’ time it would 
amount in the aggregate to almost $100,000,000! 

In the face of such gigantic and all impor- 
tant economical truths, is it at all strange that 
this new American industry, backed by Amer- 
ican capital, fostered and operated by Amer- 
ican material and American brains and work- 
men, should receive the universal support and 
encouragement of American farmers and bus- 
iness men? 

It is only a few years since the first grass- 
twine factory was established in Oshkosh, yet 
the products thereof have gone like wildfire 
into every State in the Union. In the Wyan- 
dotte Building in Columbus, Ohio, a permanent 
office has been established that employs eight 
salesmen to introduce grass-twine and other 
products of the company to the people of that 
State, and fine offices have also been opened at 
No. 41 Union Square in New York. At bothof 
these offices the demand far exceeds the supply, 
although carload lots are being shipped to 
them constantly. The simple fact is, grass- 
twine has become so popular with the agricult- 
ural implement dealers and farmers that the 
company is compelled to add largely to its 
manufacturing capacity. Immenseas the Osh- 
kosh and St. Paul plants are, and although run 
night and day, they utterly fail to keep up 
with the constantly increasing demand for 
grass binder-twine. To meet this unprece- 
dented growth, the company, which bas a cap- 
ital of $15,000,000, is about to increase the 
capacity of the great St. Paul plant five times, 
and has purchased sixty-five acres of ground 
upon which to build a third monster factory in 
Superior, Wis. A recent call at the St. Paul 
officesof Mr. M. J. O'Shaughnessy, the general 
manager of the Northwestern Grass Twine 
Company, found him as courteous as usual, but 
crowded with business. Yet he carries his 
burdens easily. Aided by competent business 
associates, he has managed the vast interests 
of the company successfully, and established 
them on a basis of phenomenal prosperity. In 
thus creating an industry which gives perma- 
nent value to hitherto unused grasses and un- 
profitable waste-lands; which gives to the farm- 
ers of our country a binder-twine that is every 
way better yet cheaper than the ordinary 
twines they have been using, and which fur- 
nishes employment to hundreds of American 
workingmen and to millions of American cap- 
ital, the Northwestern Grass Twine Company 
has achieved a triumph which is distinctly 
notable. 








BINDING WITH GRASS-TWINE IN CRINKLED GRAIN. 








HARVESTING THE GRASS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
LOWRY GRASS BINDING-TWINE,. 
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{ HOME INTERESTS. } 


Care of Women’s Hair. 

To keep the hair in good condition it is ab- 
solutely necessary not only to brush it with 
clean brushes and with great regularity, but cer- 
tainly once in two weeks to give it a thorough 
shampooing, so that every particle of dust may 
be removed from it. The soft, fluffy look of 
the hair, and its beautiful gloss after being 
shampooed, shows how grateful it is for the 
treatment given it. Experience, though some- 
times a tiresome teacher, has taught that the 
best way to cleanse the scalp and the hair is to 
use very hot water made “‘soap-suddy”’ with tar 
soap; use a nail-brush, upon which the soap has 
been rubbed, to scrub thescalp thoroughly, and 
after every part of the scalp is washed, rinse 
the hair and head with baths of water; the first 
being the temperature of that used for washing 
the hair, and the last ordinarily cool, the baths 
between having been gradually graded. 

To get such a bath for the head it is only 
necessary to hold one’s head over the basin and 
have the water from a small pitcher poured 
over it. Each bath necessitates the wringing 
out of the hair until it is quite free from soap- 
suds, and until the water is as clear as beforeit 
went over the head. When the hair is sham- 
pooed, it is wise to put on a loose wrapper that 
cannot be injured by either water or soap. 

I do not advise the use of a fan in drying the 
hair, as it has been found to give many women 
severe colds; nor do I recommend the loose 
Turkish toweling for rubbing the hair, since 
it is apt to leave fluffs of white cotton all 
through it; but for the first rubbing use a thick, 
hard Turkish towel, and after that rub the hair 
and the head with ordinary towels which have 
been made hot for the purpose. 

You will be surprised to see how quickly and 
comfortably the hair dries. Do not put the 
hair up until perfectly dry, or it will remain 
damp for a long time and have a close, moldy, 
and altogether undesirable smell about it. Use 
as few hairpins as you possibly can.— Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Water is Wonderful. 

Henrietta Crosman says that it is a woman’s 
duty to keep her youth and beauty as long as 
itis possible, and that in her opinion there is 
no better way to do so than to make a very 
liberal use of the bath. Water, in the opinion 
of the actress, is a remarkably good thing. 
Miss Crosman has a remarkably fine and clear 
complexion, which is the envy of many of her 
sister players. This is her receipt for keeping it: 

Every morning a warm bath, the temperature 
of which should not be less than 70 or 75 de- 
grees, and in the bath should be placed, a few 
moments before it is ready, a bag containing 
almond meal, oatmeal, and orris root. This 
will make the water milky, and it also has a 
wonderfully softening and whitening effect 
upon the skin. It is possible to whiten the 
reddest or to soften the roughest of skin if 
either milk, bran, or starch is placed in the 
bath and is persistently used. 

The Greek and Roman women used a simply 
prepared unguent to soften the skin, and it will 
be found to have a delightfully exhilarating 
effect upon the bath. Take two drachms each 
of rosemary, rue camphor, and lavender, and 
let them soak in one pint of the best white wine 
vinegar for several hours. Strain the liquor, 
and rub over the body. After thoroughly rub- 
bing the mixture in, there will come a most de- 
lightfully dainty perfume all day long. 

Salt baths, too, Miss Crosman says, are won- 
derful things for keeping a woman in good con- 





dition, and if it is not possible to take them in 
the ocean itself, a very good substitute can be 
obtained by throwing a large cup of rock salt 
in the bath-tub. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, in not going out too soon after one of 
these salt baths, and the actress thinks that 
the best time to take them is at night, just be- 
fore retiring. 

Good cold cream is also a good thing for the 
complexion. Here is the receipt for one that 
will be found to exhale a delightful odor and 
that will act like magic on a sun-parched skin: 
Take a large cup of thick cream, and stir into 
it a little tincture of benzoin and a very little 
saltpeter. Ifcarefully mixed, this cream will 
keep firm and in excellent condition for several 
days, and very much longer if it is keptin a 
cool place. Another thing that Miss Crosman 
is a great believer in is the use of fruit before 
going to bed. 


About Lovely Figures. 


I know a lovely worldling of fifty who has the 
figure of a girl and the complexion of a child, 
says a writer in the Philadelphia Times. 

One day I asked her if she had found the 
fountain of perpetual youth. 

“No,” she replied; “I have 





Set him as near the flame as seems to agree 
with him. If he sputters and fizzes, do not be 
anxious, for some husbands do this until they 
are quite done. Add a little sweetness in the 
form of kisses, but beware of mixing vinegar 
or pepper. 

““A moderate amount of spice improves them, 
but it must be fsed with good judgment. Do 
not stick sharp instruments into him, to see if 
he is becoming tender. Stir him gently, watch- 
ing, the while, lest he lie too flat and close to the 
kettle, so as to become useless. You cannot 
fail to find out when he is done. If thus 
treated, you will find a husband digestible,agree- 
ing nicely with you and the children, and he 
will keep as long as you want him to in a cool 
place.” 


The Seed of Sorrow. 

The Butte (Mont.) Miner, in discussing a 
phase of modern social culture, asks very per- 
tinently: ‘‘Has not many a child been ruined 
through the false notions of society? Do the 
parents always weigh the words which they 
speak in carelessness or overflowing kindness to 
the little ones? Do they begin to instill the 





something better—I have ac- 
quired common sense.”’ 

Then she told me how she had 
won and kept her reputation for 
beauty. She said that any wo- 
man who walked well would be 
said to have a fine figure. That 
a woman with a flat chest and 
no hips could carry herself with 
so much grace that the world 
would say that her figure was 
beautiful. 

The first requisite for a fine 
figure, or the first requisite for 
creating the illusion of a fine fig- 
ure, is a correct walk. If you do 
not know how to carry yourself 
to good advantage, I should 
advise a course of training ina 
gymnasium. The second requis- 
ite, this woman claimed, was a 
matter of fashion. Fashion al- 
ters the point of view. One year 
the world accepts as perfect the 
figure with the high bust and 
narrow hips; the next year a 
woman must look like a sack of 
meal with string drawn through 
the middle. 











THE BIRDS’ KIND FRIENDS. 


In Northwestern Minnesota, in and about a little town called New 


The outward appearance of yory Mills, is quite a large colony of Finlanders. Our {llustration 
the figure can easily be modified shows a fewof the many little houses built by them, and erected upon 
by the cut of one’s gowns and poles, for the comfort and protection of birds. 


corsets. Just now a rather low 

bust, medium-sized hips, and broad shoulders 
are infashion. This figure is the result of the 
short French corsets. The broad-shouldered 
effect is easily obtainable by the insertion of 
epaulettes in the top of the sleeves, a low 
shoulder seam, and a broad back in our gowns. 


How to Preserve Husbands. 

Some facetious matrimonial doctor gives the 
following prescription for the preservation of 
husbands. There is considerable good sense in 
it, and it is not bad reading. 

“See that the linen in which you wrap him 
is nicely mended, with the required number of 
buttons and strings sewed on. Tie him in the 
matrimonial kettle by a strong silken cord 
called comfort, should the one called duty 
prove too weak. Husbandsare apt to fly out of 
the kettle and be burned and crusty on the 
edges, since, like crabs and lobsters, you have 
to cook them while alive. Put on a clear, 
steady fire of love, neatness, and cheerfulness. 





principles of rugged honesty and pride of char- 
acter before the child’s disposition has been 
formed? Have they taught the little beauties 
whom they love that there is something better 
and more precious than fine raiment and win- 
ning smiles? Have they placed a proper bar- 
rier between them and the flatterer, the dang- 
ler, and the fawning hypocrite of a sham-wor- 
shipping society? Have they been taught that 
life is real, and that the noblest mission is that 
of doing good and being good? ‘As the twig is 
bent, so the tree inclines,’ isan old proverb, but 
it has lost nothing of its force or aptness by age. 

“The greatest and most exacting of all re- 
sponsibilities is that which rests upon the par- 
ent, and the shocking stories of sin and crime 
are warnings which should not go unheeded. 
The happiness which comes from neglect and 
indifference is fleeting. The joy of the spoiled 
child is the seed of sorrow, from which an 
abundant harvest must be reaped in the years 
to come.”’ 
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NUNTING THE 


RACCOON. 





When the county of Lanark, Ont., was set- 
tled, the first to occupy the lands were Scotch- 
men direct from the manufacturing towns of 
the old country, and there was a good deal of 
fun and drollery in the character of many who, 
as they acquired a little knowledge of bush life, 
sometimes found considerable amusement in 
practicing jokes on the less experienced in- 
dividuals who arrived in the woods to join 
friends who had come before. 

Indian corn was one of the principal crops 
raised by the early settlers, and as the cobs be- 
came ripe and yellow, the fields were invariably 
visited by families of raccoons, which did con- 
siderable damage. It was common recreation 
for a few of the young men to meet at night 
and engage ina hunt. The custom was to ap- 
proach the field quietly in the darkness, and let 
the dogs loose, the raccoons usually escaping 
from among the corn to near-by trees. 

On one occasion a small party of raccoon hunt- 
ers had prepared to visit a corn-field late at 
night, and with them was a Scotchman who 
had but recently arrived and was seemingly 
much afraid of wild beasts, which he had been 
told frequented the forests in great numbers. 
When he saw the young men bring forth four 
or five large dogs, with chains to their necks, 
and also arm themselves with axes and loaded 
guns, the stranger made some inquiries regard- 
ing the nature and character of the wild beasts 
that were to be attacked. The boys at once 
saw a chance for some fun. 

“Hoot!” said one of the hunters; a ‘‘raccoon 
has as little courage as a clucking hen, and will 
never hurt anyone if left alone; the corn-field 
is a safe place.”’ 

“T am no sa sure about that,’’ said another 
hunter. ‘The last time I went alone in the 
darkness to the field and let the dogs loose, out 
came an awful bear as big as a coo and as black 
as the deil! He knocked the whole fence down 
as he went over, and passed me like a flying 
tiend on all fours, grinning at every jump. I 
did na stop shaking all night wi’ the fright.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps I had better stay at home,” said 
the stranger; ‘‘I am no vera weel the night.” 

‘“‘Hoot, man!’’ said one of the others. ‘‘We 
ha’ a bottle wi’ us, and ye better tak a dram 
noo.” 

The corn-field was approached in silence, the 
dogs were let loose, and the experienced an- 
imals at once made a rush into the tall corn- 
stalks. 

Soon there was an unusual uproar. Anenor- 
mous male lynx had been skulking among 
the stalks, and was quickly attacked. After 
making some diabolical utterances and causing 
the hair to fly from about the dogs’ ears, the 
beast leaped the fence, entered the woods, and 
climbed the trunk of a pine tree that had been 
broken off by some storm at a considerable dis- 
tance from the ground. On the top sat the 
lynx, watching with fiery eyes the dogs below. 
When a fire was kindled, the ugly beast could 
be seen plainly; the hair all bristled up, the 
eyes blazing, and the formidable teeth showing 
in a hideous grin. Some whispers passed be- 
tween the hunters, but nothing was said about 
the natureof the beast, the stranger still sup- 
posing that it was a raccoon. 

‘“‘He’s:an ill-looking deevil,’’ said the Scotch- 
man, as he gazed upwards; “‘it would take little 





to gar him come down and worry us. Whar’s 
yer musket?”’ 
“T’ve lost my flint!” said the man with the 


| gun; ‘‘and it’s too dark to shoot, anyway. Put 


on more fire, and it will jump down to the dogs. 
Who’s got the bottle?’’ 

Some of the sparks from the fire caught on 
the dry, decayed wood of the pine, and the 
resinous bark was soon in a blaze, the flames 
creeping upward towards the beast; it was ev- 
ident that the creature would soon have to 
come down. 

“There will be a terrible fight here soon,” 
said one of the men as he took hold of an ax; 
and then, addressing the stranger, he advised 
him to climb a beech tree that stood not far 
from the burning stump. The advice was 
taken, with the remark, from the Scotchman, 
that his legs would be safer there than among 
so many teeth as were likely to be engaged in 
the fight during the next few moments. 

The lynx on the high stump, half-blinded by 
smoke and tortured by heat, saw a dark object 
on the next tree which seemed to afford a rest- 
ing-place. Gathering his long, sinewy legs 


under him, a tremendous leap was made, and 
the beast landed on the back of the Scotchman 
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in the tree. The weight of the animal and the 
force of the descent caused the clothes of the 
man to give way in fragments beneath the ter- 
rible claws of the lynx, and man and beast both 
fell to the ground among the fierce dogs—the 
enraged beast striking out with his armed 
paws in all directions. The activity of the 
lynx enabled him to escape into the woods, fol- 
lowed by the dogs, which were scratched and 
bleeding. 

The fallen Scotchman was raised from the 
ground—his clothes in tatters, and the marks 
of the beast’s claws on his back from his shoul- 
ders to his heels. 

“The creature is awa noo,”’ said one of the 
young men, as the stranger stood with his 
hands trying to make what was left of his gar- 
ments meet on his bare back; ‘‘but I doot you 
will need apair of new breeks. I never kent a 
raccoon act in that way before.”’ 

“Ye uncircumcised wretches!” said the in- 
dignant Scotchman, “I admit that I am daft, 
or I would na be here; but if you think that I 
am mad enough to mistake a Bengal tiger for a 
tomcat, ye are mistaken; and though I am 
scratched fra heid to foot, I can wallop the 
best o’ ye if ye play any mair o’ your tricks.” 
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HUNTING THE RACCOON. 


“The lynx, half-blinded by smoke and tortured by heat, 


made a tremendous leap and landed on the back of the 


Scotchman, .... the clothes of the man giving way in fragments." 
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Mining Coal in the Klondike. 


It is reported that a large tract of valuable 
coal lands has been located within nine miles 
of Dawson City, in the Yukon. An English 
company will conduct coal-mining operations 
on a large scale; so that all the camps within 
reach will not hereafter experience such a thing 
as fuel famine. There is little doubt that a coal- 
mine would pay better than gold. 


Big Washington Farms. 

It is said that W. H. Babcock of Walla Wal- 
la, Wash., is not only the largest wheat-grower 
in the State, but probably the greatest in- 
dividuallandowner. lHeowns about 7,000 acres 
of wheat land in Eureka flat, Walla Walla 
County, worth $15 to $25 per acre; and last fall 
he bought from the Northern Pacific 14,000 
acres of grazing land in Douglas County at 
thirty cents an acre. Not satisfied with this, 
Mr. Babcock bought adjacent lands from the 
railroad company last spring, to the extent of 
20,000 acres. In 1898 Mr. Babcock harvested 
125,000 bushels of wheat; but this year he is 
leasing the wheat lands, with the intention of 
going into the raising of cattle on a large scale. 

The next largest property holder in the State 
is F. S. Blythe, the cattle king of Douglas 
County, whose iarge possessions were recently 
augmented by the purchase of twenty-one sec- 
tions from the Northern Pacific. His new ac- 
quirements are in the Crab Creek Country, 
where most of his other lands are located.— 
Yukima( Wash.) Herald. 


The Necessity for Live-Stock Culture. 

We live in an age where only the best goes. 
No man can appreciate this statement more 
than the successful stock-breeder. Compar- 
atively few farmers, as they go through South- 
ern Minnesota, states.the Wabasha (Minn.) 
Herald, can be said to be successful stock-breed- 
ers, because comparatively few breed a specific 
breed foraspecitic purpose. Cattle can, forthe 
purpose of utility, be divided into three classes, 
viz.: Distinctively beef, distinctively dairy, and 
those that can be readily tipped either way. 
Intelligent feeding and care will bring any of 
these types up to a point that will be profitable 
to the owner, if he directs his labors along the 
lines for which his herd is by nature fitted. In 
this matter it is as difficult to run counter to 
nature and attain success as it is in any other 
line. 

Throughout Southern Minnesota the condi- 
tions are excellent for the production of the 
best cattle in the world. The climatic condi- 
tions are good, the pastures abound in nutri- 
tious grasses, and the windmill brings from 
the depths of the earth the purest water. It 
comprises the grain and corn belt, where cattle 
can be fed as cheaply as in any place on earth. 
The barns are large and roomy, and warm 
enough to protect cattle even in the coldest 
weather. A visit to most of the cattle-yards 
of the section noted, however, would reveal a 
state of facts that would seem to flatly con- 
tradict the truth of the above statements as to 
natural advantages for successful cattle-raising. 





In most places you will find a mongrel breed of 
cattle, no two marked alike, and nothing to 
indicate a type. 

The farmer breeds for no specific purpose, un- 
less it be to increase his herd in point of num- 
bers. Such a condition is certainly the proof 
of a false economy. Land worth $50 per acre 
should certainly be expected to yield a larger 
income than can be expected from such mongrel 
breeds. If it pays to have thousands of dollars 
invested in a farm and farm buildings, it should 
certainly pay to go a step further and invest a 
few hundred dollars in a few full-blooded cows, 
of some type selected for a specific purpose, 
and without crossing breed for a continuation 
of this type. After you have the cows, it costs 
yon no more to breed full-bloods than it does 
the poorest scrub cattle on the most heavily 
mortgage-covered farm in the district. 

We are satisfied that it would be money well 
invested for any farmer to invest one or two 
hundred dollars in one or two full-blooded 
cows, and, with these as a nucleus, proceed to 
start a herd of full-bloods. The best is none 
too good. By cross-breeding now and then, a 
farmer may build up a good herd; that is, a herd 
of good individuals, but not often one that will 
even up well and in carload lots and command 
the best prices for beef. Blood counts for 
much anywhere, but especially in a money- 
making herd. Inbreeding is deteriorating, 
and yet it is the common practice in many 
places. In no place is the saying truer that 
you can’t get something for nothing, than in 
stock-raising; and it is seldom indeed that the 
offspring rises much superior to the parent. 


Improvement in Herds and Flocks. 

We have long been a persistent advocate of 
the improvement of herds and flocks, says the 
Rocky Mountain Husbandman of White Sulphur 
Springs, Mont. For ten years we have urged 
cattle owners to cut their herds in half in re- 
spect to numbers, but to increase their value by 
breeding. Butitis only within the past few 
years that we feel assured that the era of im- 
proved stock is certainly at hand. It isonly 
since the passing of the old exclusive range 
system and the dawn of the positive winter- 
feeding era, that the owners of live stock have 
been made to fully realize the importance of 
improved animals. When everything roamed at 
large, winter and summer, and gathered its own 
feed from the broad domain, stockmen did little 
but ride among their herds to keep them from 
straying too far, and to brand the calves. But 
since every bovine must now be gathered to an 
enclosure in the early winter months and be fed 
hay from thirty to ninety days, the owner nat- 
urally takes more account of the class of stock 
he is producing. The pure-blooded, early- 
maturing, symmetrical animal will consume 
no more feed in a winter or a lifetime than the 
large boned, rough animal that is the product 
of haphazard breeding; but the nice, smooth 
steer will sell more rapidly and bring a better 
price than the bony-legged scrub, and, sinceall 
are in the business for profit, the people begin 
to see wherein the profit lies. 

Yes, an era of the breeding of better stock is 
dawning. There is a good demand for a good 
grade of bulls, and we look to see pure-bred an- 
imals bringing top prices in a year or two. 
Civilization and the tamer modes are taking a 
fast hold upon the country, and the transition 
to a high grade of stock, though it may come 
slowly, will come surely and steadily. And 
there will be no halting at half-way grounds, 
but the country will continue to move until the 
pure blood and high grade will be the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Sheep owners are also in line to produce the 
best, and Montana flocks will be held at the 





most desirable grade from this date forward, for 
the simple reason that owners understand that 
there is no part of their business that pays like 
breeding. Whether sheep and cattle advance 
or decline, the same will result, and Montana 
will in the near future rank as one of the lead- 
ing breeding States of the Union. The in- 
dustry of raising live stock will witness a re- 
duction of the size of individual herds and 
flocks, but an increase in numbers in the ag- 
gregate, and in a wonderful advance in quality; 
and if there is any class of people in the State 
to whom the golden bow of promise is held out 
in dazzling splendor, it is these fortunate people. 


The Sugar-Beet Industry in Washington. 

An enterprise of great value to Eastern Wash- 
ington has just been entered upon by D. C. Cor- 
bin of Spokane and Colonel E. H. Morrison of 
Fairfield, Wash. It is nothing less than the 
construction at Waverly, a little town near 
Fairfield and in Spokane County, of a large and 
perfectly equipped beet-sugar plant. The fac- 
tory alone will represent a cash outlay of $100,- 
000, and $50,000 more has been expended in beet 
seed and in furthering beet culture. Fourteen 
hundred acres are already planted in one farm 
by Messrs. Corbin and Morrison—the largest 
individual beet-growing venture in America 
and probably in the world; but the totat 
acreage this season will not be less than 2,500 
acres. 

The territory from which the beets come in- 
cludes Oakesdale, Garfield, Tekoa, and even as 
far as Pullman in Whitman County, to which 
places experts were sent to do the seeding and 
to give necessary instructions to farmers. 
These experts have been brought from France, 
and they are directing the work of seeding and 
cultivation in accordance with the most ap- 
proved methods in Europe and in the beet- 
sugar districts of our own country. It takes 
about five months from the planting of the 
seed for the beets to mature. By October, 
when the factory will be completed, the beets 
will be ready for their interesting transforma- 
tion into sugar. 

The French experts declare this soil the very 
finest they have ever seen for sugar-beets, and 
are confident that they can guarantee eighteen 
to twenty tons of beets to the acre. At this 
rate the growers will realize a gross income 
ranging from $60 to $72 and $80 an acre, since 
the price offered for the lowest anticipated 
quality of roots is $4.00 per ton. All the work 
is progressing finely. The building will be 
300x96 feet long and four stories high. The 
main building will require 2,000,000 brick. The 
foundation is built of stone upon a concrete 
base, and is about completed. An extension of 
the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company’s 
line—along which the sugar-beet district is lo- 
cated—has been constructed to Waverly, and 
every possible aid is being given to the great 
enterprise. 

The factory will have a capacity of 350 tons 
of beets a day, or about forty tons of refined 
sugar. The usual run is from 100 to 120 days, 
according to the supply of beets. The season’s 
output this year will be about 3,000 tons, or 
about one-half the quantity distributed an- 
nually from Spokane. This output will have a 
commercial value of $300,000. 

It is said that Mr. Corbin has spared no pains 
to make this the most complete up-to-date sugar 
factory in the United States. He is employing 
the most competent engineer in the country, E. 
Salich, who built the factories at Grand Island 
and Norfolk, Neb., at Eddy, New Mexico, and 
at Bay City, Mich. 

The capital for this large enterprise is all 
being furnished by Spokane men, so that it isa 
home industry in very truth. There is little 
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doubt that it will be the forerunner of other 
similar plants, that will add hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually to Washington’s great 
wealth. ; 


Improvements in Rainy iver. 


There is astretch of navigable water between 
Rat Portage and Fort Frances, Ontario, of 
nearly 200 miles. Part of the way is through 


the beautiful Lake of the Woods, and the rest: 


of the way is up the equally beautiful Rainy 
River, lined its entire length by the finest 
farms in Canada, through a region of great fer- 
tility, and one that is bound to be one of 
the most prosperous farming regions on the 
American continent. Not to Canadians alone 
does this beautiful and fertile region belong, 
but to their American cousins as well, the 
river forming the international boundary, the 
soil and opportunity being identically alike on 
both sides of the river, which are soon to be 
bound by ties of steel of the new Ontario and 








long have prayed the Dominion and Provincial 
governments for the improvementof the rapids, 
so that navigation for the largest boats would 
be continuous during the entire season. In 
this endeavor, owing to its being international 
water, and through the dilatoriness of the 
Government, hope was well nigh exhausted, 
when, lo! Mr. Walter Ross received word re- 
cently from Ottawa that an appropriation of 
$75,000 has been made for constructing a dam 
and locks at the Longe Saulte Rapids, the most 
dangerous of the two, and which has cost many 
a steamboat man his all. It is said that $15,- 


000 of this money will be available this year; | 


that work will begin at once, and that the im- 
provements will be completed next year. 

It is not at all likely that the work of con- 
struction will help matters much this year, the 
Miner says, but it will make navigation possible 
for the largest lake craft from Rat Portage to 
Fort Frances next year, which will be a source 
of great relief to shippers and navigators. 
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rigated portion are doing remarkably well, and 
are prosperous. Their irrigation canals have 
been built by co-operative effort,and it has prov- 
en the most economical and satisfactory manner 
in which todothe work. The remainder of the 
valley is unoccupied, awaiting the pioneer from 
the East to locate and work the land. 

This great valley is known as Milk River Val- 
ley. In that section,owing to the comparative- 
ly low altitude, many vegetables can be pro- 
duced that will not thrive in the higher or 
mountainous sections of the State. Here, upon 
the sandy, loamy soil, the tomato and melon 
do well. All the small grains and cultivated 
grasses thrive. It is a great stock country, and 
has already developed into one of the heaviest, 
beef, mutton and wool-shipping points in the 
entire West. Eleven years ago the town of Chi- 
nook was started,and a few years later the co-op- 
erativeirrigation canals began. Thefreelandin 
that vicinity has now been pretty well taken 


‘up, but Mr. W. M. Wooldridge, of Chinook, 


ia 


A FIR LOG 100 FEET IN LENGTH BY FOUR FEET IN DIAMETER, LOGGED NEAR CLEAR LAKE, SKAGIT COUNTY, WASH. 
(By courtesy of The Pacific Lumber Trade Journal, of Seattle.) 


Rainy River Railway, part of which is to be in | 


Canadian and part in American territory. 


During the high stage of water,the Rat Port- | 


age Miner says, there is no obstruction to nav- 
igation throughout the entire distance to 
boats of six or seven feet draught or more. But 
in the spring and fall, as was notably the case 
last spring, the water was so low at the Longe 
Saulte and the Manitou Rapids in the Rainy 
River, that only the smallest and lightest 
draught of steam craft can get over them, and 
to such boats it is a dangerous matter, as many 
a total wreck can testify: besides, such boats 
are totally inadequate to the present needs of 
‘the country in transporting the heavy machin- 
ery necessary in operating our gold-mines. 

The people of Rat Portage, of Fort Frances, 
of the agricultural and mining interests, know- 
ing the dangerous condition of these rapids, 








The Milk River Valley. 

In the northeastern part of Montana, in Cho- 
teau and Valley counties, says the Rocky Mount- 
ain Husbandman of White Sulphur Springs, 
Mont., lies a long stretch of very fertile, unoc- 
cupied free Government land which, with a 
comparatively small outlay of work and capital, 
could be brought under profitable cultivation. 
This strip is something over three hundred 
miles in length and one hundred miles in 
width. Irrigation for the profitable produc- 
tion of crops is necessary, but three dollars per 
acre will put water upon the land. Of this 
amount two dollars can be worked out by those 
locating, and as four dollars per day is allowed 
for man and team, the reclamation is not such 
a costly undertaking as at first appears. In 
this vast territory there is only about thirty 
miles already irrigated. The settlerson their- 








has recently gone to Hinsdale, laid out a new 
town site, started immigration into that point, 
and is now starting a large co-operative irriga- 
tion canal similar to those near Chinook. Al- 
ready he has worked up much interest in both 
the town site and irrigation projects, realizing 
that the success of the town depends entirely 
upon the country settling up and prospering. 
The Great Northern Railway is taking much 
interest in this enterprise, and doing every- 
thing possible to encourage the development of 
that section. The business men of both Chi- 
nook and Valley counties are likewise much in- 
terested, and are aiding in every way the 
scheme. There are splendid opportunities for 
small farmers, stockmen, and business-men, 
and five years hence this will have become one 
of the most important business and shipping- 
points in Northern Montana. 
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Ms CROSSE, THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN 
WISCONSIN. 


By E. V. Smalley. 


La Crosse, 130 miles by rail south of St. Paul, | local statistician, Mr. Calvert, brought 
is the second city in size in the State of Wis- | cheer by showing in his carefully pre- 
consin, being excelled only by Milwaukee, and | pared annual reports that the gain in the 


it is the largest place on the Mississippi River 


number of men employed in a number of 


between St. Paul and Dubuque. It has gone | minor manufacturing plants was greater 


ahead of the other river cities below St. Paul, 


than the loss in the lumber industry. 


by reason of its excellent transportation facil- | These small manufactures had grown up 


ities and the genius of its people for general 


quietly and have been steadily extending 


manufacturing. The accompanying map,which | their area of distribution, strengthening 


is taken from the report of the secretary of the 
Board of Trade, Mr. R. Calvert, will show at a 
glance how the railroads reach out in every di- 
rection from La Crosse, and how they give to 
the merchants and manufacturers of the place 


their finances, and increasing the num- 
ber of their employees. At the close of 
the year 1898 the total number of hands 
employed in manufacturing was 9,886, and 
of these only 1,680 were engaged in the 


the means of direct shipment for their goods | saw-mills. Now the La Crosse people be- 


throughout Western Wisconsin, Southern Min- 
nesota, the Dakotas, and Northern Iowa. 

In the struggle between the river towns for 
position as a trade center, La Crosse had nu- 
merous rivals. Prairie du Chien, the nearest 
town southward, got the first railroad from 


gin to realize that even if all the saw- 
mills move away, the gap will speedily be 
filled by the growth of general manufact- 
uring. 

A list of the miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing concerns of La Crosse includes found- 


the east and enjoyed a great advantage for a /| ries, machine-shops, boiler-works, gloves, 
time, but two years later the La Crosse and | mittens, boxes, cigars, confectionery, 
Milwaukee road was opened, and La Crosse | crackers, soap, furniture, brooms, vinegar, 
speedily got the sobriquet of the Gateway City, | boots and shoes, beer (five breweries), 
because of the enormous volume of immigra- | trunks, knit goods, carriages, sash, doors, 
tion that poured through to occupy the rich | leather, linseed oil, rubberclothing, tools, 


public lands in Southern Minnesota. 





Winona, | granite, marble, electrical goods, woolen 


up the river about twenty-five miles, made a | cloth and blankets, rattan chairs, brick, 
strong push for the lead, and built up a pecul- | cooperage (eight shops), flour (2,500 barrels 
iarly handsome and attractive place, but did ' daily), lumber, lath, shingles, steamboats, 


not go beyond the twenty-five thou- 
sandmark. The Winonasettlerscame 
largely from New England and New 
York, and were an exceptionally in- 
telligent and energetic body of people. 
They built a railroad westward to 
St. Peter which was of great benefit 
to them,and their growth was so rapid 
that at one time they expected to 
create a large city. La Crosse was 
slower, but proved to have great stay- 
ing qualities, never giving up apny- 
thing gained in trade, and pushing 
steadily ahead. It early became an 
important seat of lumber manufact- 
ure. The Black River, which emp- 
ties into the Mississippi a few miles 
above the city, is formed by a multi- 
tude of small tributaries which per- 
meate an extensive pine region, and 
each of these tributaries became a log 
carrier in high-water seasons to bring 
the logs down to the main river, which 
bore them to the mills of La Crosse. 
The sawing of pine logs and the raft- 
ing of the lumber down to points on 
the Mississippi more remote from the 
pineries was the first important bus- 
iness enterprise in La Crosse, and con- 
tinues to be its leading industry. It 
has been declining in recent years, 
however, by reason of the scarcity of 
logs in the Black River district and 
the cost of logs that are brought down 
from the Chippewa and the St. Croix; 
and as pine is a crop which, once cut, 
is not renewed by nature, the people 
apprehend that the entire extinction 
of this great industry must occur in 
the not distant future. This used to 
be a very discouraging thought, and 
when one or two of the saw-mills were 
moved away to seek the new lumber 
regions of the south, the outlook for 
the city seemed to be serious; but the 
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MAP OF THE TERRITORY WITH WHICH LA CROSSE HAS BUSINESS REL 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF LA OROSSE, W!fOONSIN.—(B 
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ONSIN.—[ By Courtesy of the La Crosse Nordstern. 


barges, carriages, wagons, and sleighs. | 

The special advantage of manufactur- 
ing here, apart from the facilities for dis- 
tribution of the product, lies, I should 
say, in the character of the population. 
Nearly one-half of the people are of Ger- 
man birth or ancestry—so I am informed 
by the editor of the leading German 
newspaper. An American-born citizen 
thinks this estimate a little too high, and 
names one-third as the strength of the 
Teutonic element; but, whether it be 
one-third or one-half, its influence on the 
growth of the city has been notable. 
The thrift and industry of the German- 
Americans are proverbial. They do not 
expect great things to happen at once. 
They are not plunging about in search 
of easy and quick ways of making money. 
They plod along year after year, working 
early and late, adding alittle every year 
to their savings, building comfortable 
homes, enlarging their business, training 
their children to habits of steady in- 
dustry, and always getting ahead. The 
influence of the Germans is as marked in 
La Crosse, in proportion to the total pop- 
ulation, as it is in Milwaukee. Their 
names are on many of the stores, banks, 
and factories. They support three of 
the newspapers—one daily and two week- 
lies. They own all the breweries, of 
course; and, by the way, La Crosse beer 
made by such brewers as Bartl, Gund, 
Heileman, Michel or Ziesler, is as highly 
esteemed by connoisseurs as that of Mil- 
waukee, and the annual product comes 





close to a million dollars’ worth. 








I have already spoken of the importance 
of the railways to the trade of the city. Three 
great Northwestern systems have lines to La 
Crosse. These are the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
—which we in St. Paul call the ‘‘Milwaukee,”’ 
and which people in Wisconsin always desig- 
nate as ‘‘the St. Paul;’’ the Chicago & North- 
western, and the Burlington. It is pretty safe 
to say that north and west of Chicago, and 
south, east, and southwest of St. Paul, there 
is not a town or village that cannot be reached 
from La Crosse by one of these systems, if not 
by two or threeof them. Competition has led 
all of them todevelop improvements in railroad- 
ing that are not equaled in any other section of 
the country. They run the handsomest trains 
and the most luxuriously equipped cars to be 
found either East or West. Their limited 
trains between St. Paul and Chicago are the 
finest in the world. A fourth road is the 
Winona and Green Bay, now called the Green 
Bay and Western, which reaches a spur down 
to La Crosse from the eastern bank of the river, 
opposite Winona, and extends diagonally across 
the State to Green Bay. It adds an important 
strip of country to the trade territory of this 
city. 

With all the perfection attained in railway 
travel, however, and with the speed and prompt- 
ness of freight movement by rail, La Crosse has 
not lost her pride in the Mississippi River, 
which was the original cause of her prosperity. 
Sixty-eight steamboats and‘ barges are regis- 
tered at the custom-house as hailing from this 
city. These are mainly engaged in the lumber 
trade or in excursion business. The only pas- 
senger steamers which now ply regularly on 
the Upper Mississippi are those of the Old 
Diamond Joe Line, which run between 
St. Paul and St. Louis. 

The big river encloses so many isl- 
ands at La Crosse, and spreads out 
into so many sloughs, that at high 
water it is difficult for any one buta 
steamboat pilot to tell where the main 
channel lies. From bank to bank the 
width of the stream is about two miles. 
This wide distance of water and 
swamp has been bridged by the munic- 
ipality at a cost of $155,000. There 
was a bridge-building movementin the 
towns along the river below St. Paul 
some years ago, when times were very 
hard and labor and material very 
cheap. The agents of a bridge firm in 
the East visited these towns and of- 
fered to put up the structures needed 
and take payincity bonds. Theecon- 
omy of building at that time was 
strongly represented, and Hastings, 
Red Wing, Winona and La Crosse each 
secured a steel bridge at very moderate 
expense. No one of them has since 
regretted it, for the bridging of the 
river practically annexed to the retail 
trade territory of each of these cities 
a large extent of country which had 
been cut off by the unwillingness of 
the farmers to trust themselves and 
their teams to the ferry-boats. 

Early in the century La Crosse was a 
meeting-place for tradersand Indians. 
There was a smooth prairie in the 
midst of the forest where the business 
center of the present city now stands, 
and this prairie was so level, and had 
so fine a turf, that it became a favor- 
ite spot for the playing of the French- 
Canadian game of La Crosse, and from 
this game the settlement got its name. 
The people who established the rival 
town of La Crescent, on the opposite 
bank of the river, must have supposed 
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when they selected the name 





of their burg, that la crosse 
meant ‘‘the cross,’’ but they 
were mistaken, for in French 
cross is croix, and not crosse. 
La Crescent flourished for a 
short time as a speculative 
town, but there is little left 
of it today. 

In the railroad history of 
La Crosse, the Miiwaukee 
and St. Paul figures as the 
pioneer road. It reached the 
place in 1852, and immediate- 
ly all the travel to and from 
Minnesota went over it, and 
continued to transfer here, 
from rail to river, until the 
road went on up to St. Paul. 
The second road was the 
Northwestern, which came 
from Chicago by way of Mad- 
ison. The third was the Wi- 
nona and Green Bay, which 
has been of considerable im- 
portance in giving the jobbers 
and manufacturers of the city 
access toa large part of North- 
ern Wisconsin. The last was 
the Burlington, which was 
built down from St. Paul 











LA CROSSE, LOOKING SOUTH ON FOURTH STREET, SHOWING THE POST-OFFICE ON THE LEFT AND THE COURT- 
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about twelve years ago, fol- 

lowing the eastern side of the 

river. There are now three lines from La Crosse 
to Chicago, two to Milwaukee, and two to St. 
Paul. 

I do not propose to include in this article a 
sketch of the early history of La Crosse. I 
have found that outside of the surviving pio- 
neer settlers there is very little general inter- 


| 


est now in accounts of first settlement and of | 


the struggles and heroism of the old-timers. 
Perhaps this is because most Northwestern 


people are too busy in the development of their 
towns and States, and in the building up of 
their personal fortunes, to look back into the 
past. It is worth mentioning, however, that 
the first white settler of La Crosse is still liv- 
ing. His home is now in St. Paul, and his 
name is Judge Nathan Myrick. In 1841 he 
built a cabin on Barron’s Island, in front of the 
present city, and in 1842 he removed to the 
mainland and built another house. When the 





history of La Crosse County was published in 
1881 by the Western Historical Society of Chi- 
cago, there was a sharp controversy over the 
honors of first settlement between Judge My- 
rick and Mr. H. B. Coons, which was put into 
print in the book. Mr. Coons maintained that 
in 1836 the firm of Coons & Cubbage built 
a store on the La Crosse prairie; that it was 
burned by the Indians in 1837 at the instiga- 
tion of the American Fur Company, and was 
rebuilt and again burned. 
Coons & Cubbage made a 
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claim at Washington for the 
loss of their store buildings, 
but the records of the Indian 
office do not show that the 
claim was allowed, or that it 
was substantiated by proof. 
Judge Myrick wrote a letter 
in which he declared that 
when he came to the prairie 
there were no signs of any 
building baving ever stood 
there. Gen. H. H. Sibley 
wrote that the initial move- 
ment for making asettlement 
upon the prairie was in 1835, 
when he, in company with H. 
L. Dousman and Francois La 
Bathe, of Prairie du Chien, 
went to the expense of having 
20,000 rails cut and hauled for 
the purpose of fencing in a 
portion of the unsurveyed 
prairie and thus establishing 
aclaim toit. La Bathe was 
to build the fence; but he 
failed to do so, and the rails 
were taken by steamboats for 
fuel. In the present city of 
La Crosse, Judge Myrick is 


honored as the original white 
settler. 
La Crosse has become an im- 


portant jobbing point, the 
sales of goods at wholesale 
aggregating over $8,000,000 
last year. Groceries led all 
other lines, flour, feed, beer, 
drugs, leather, and agricult- 
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ural implements ranking next in order. The 
jobbing houses have a street to themselves near 
the Mississippi; while the retail trade oc- 
cupies a surprisingly large amount of frontage 
on other business streets, and reaches across 
the La Crosse River into the large suburb of 
North St. Paul. The chief business district is 
very compactly built in red brick, with here 
and there a structure built from the sandstone 
quarried in the neighboring bluffs. The most 
imposing edifice is the McMillan Block. The 
notable public buildings are the court-house, 
the city hall, and the post-office, and all three 
stand upon the same street. The court-house ws " 
is old, and too small for present needs, but it 9 SOR RAS AER, 
still presents a dignified appearance. The city “aie 

hall and post-office are modern structures of red a BY 7 pay 
brick, and each cuts a good figure for size and , Ah 
architecture. The residence streets areall well 
shaded with maple, elm, and alder trees; and, 
while there are few houses that are conspicuous 
for their size and cost, there are many hun- 
dreds of pretty homes whose appearance be- 
speaks a refined life within. Fifty churches 
show that religion holds its own in the city in 
spite of the inroads of modern skepticism. The 
electric street-car system is adequate and good, 
and the city is lighted by electricity. There 
are two water systems, one getting a supply of 
excellent drinking-water from artesian wells, 
and the other drawing from the river the water 
for fire protection and ordinary domestic use. 
The city provides for public fountains at im- 
portant street corners, where streams of clear 
cold water flow freely at all times. Whata 
blessing these fountains are to the inhabitants 
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f rons may be realized by watching for a little time 
| the throngs of people—men, women and chil- 
dren—that come on a hot day to quench their 
thirst or to carry the water home in pails and 
pitchers. The dogs of the town know the loca- 
tions of these fountains as well as the people, 

and make frequent trips to them. 

The banks of La Crosse are all solid financial 
institutions and are as follows: Batavian Bank, 
National Bank of La Crosse, State Bank of La 
Crosse, Security Savings Bank, German Amer- 
ican Bank, and Exchange State Bank. 

None of the La Crosse manufacturing con- 
cerns have been bonussed by thecitizens. Under 
the lead of the Board of Trade, there has al- 
ways been‘aAtrong opposition to the policy, 
which so many growing towns embarked in 





oe: pie i f . ; during the boom period, of giving money and 
ie 4 i land to manufacturing firms that would move 

Bs ae %, Es ; uo their plants from some other locality. It was 

“RZ Bes , held that a concern that was willing to move 

= for a little money or a building site was in all 


probability doing a poor business in its old loca- 
; tion and was on the verge of failure. LaCrosse 
j = factories have been built by La Crosse people 
. ’ =f ae with their own money, and they prosper because 
in ne) BY ft ae =, “a they have taken deep root and have grown from 
wee small beginnings. The bonussed factories of 
=: = aot other cities along the Mississippi are nearly all 
~ th . of Den Bo) idle today. They collapsed in the first stress 
2s Perks of the financial storm which began in 1893. 
> Bs LA CROSSE NOTABLES. 

La Crosse has produced three men who won 
national reputation, anda fourth who is known 
to fame was born in a village twelve miles dis- 

Se tant. One of these was a soldier and a states- 

man, two were journalists, and the fourth was 

Fee er anovelist. The soldier and statesman was Cad- 

ae = walledar C. Washburn, who became a major- 
es. ce : é ee 

. ' general in the Civil War, and was afterwards 

elected governor of Wisconsin and was five 
times chosen to represent the La Crosse Dis- 
trict in Congress. He was one of the builders 
of the great flouring-mills in Minneapolis, and 
SCENES ALONG THE RIVER FRONT, LA CROSSE. introduced in those mills the gradual-reduction 
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process of milling which had been invented at 
Buda Pesth, Hungary, and which has since 
made of Minneapolis the chief milling city of 
the world. He lies buried—in the pretty cem- 
etery adjoining this city—under an imposing 
granite shaft which bears this inscription: 

‘Cadwallader Colder Washburn, an eminent 
citizen, a noble statesman, a patriotic soldier; 
he won success in all lines of labor by energy, 
sagacity, untiring perseverance, and unswerv- 
ing honesty; a liberal patron of science, and a 
generous philanthropist. He will live in the 
annals of his country, of his adopted State, and 
of Minnesota, his neighbor State.”’ 

The best of this epitaph is that it is strictly 
true, which cannot be said of most tombstone 
praise. Washburn was a remarkable man; and 
although he belonged in his later years in great 
part to Minneapolis, La Crosse is proud to pos- 
sess his tomb and to claim him as her most 
eminent public man of the last generation. 

M. M. Pomeroy, commonly known as “‘Brick”’ 
Pomeroy, achieved national fame by coarse and 
original blackguardism in print aimed at Pres- 
ident Lincoln. He was a printer in La Crosse, 
and he was publishing a little weekly paper 
called the Democrat, when the idea occurred 
to him that there was a short cut to fame and 
fortune by gross abuse of the President. He 
had a faculty for using the English language 
to express in original and striking ways all 
manner of vileness and abuse, and he let him- 
selfout in his paper. Soon the responses began 
to pour in in the form of letters, each contain- 
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ing a two-dollar bill for subscription to the 
Democrat. The Mississippi Valley was full of 
virulent Copperheads at that time, and Pom- 


eroy’s open'sympathy with the Southern rebels, | 
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| and his unstinted and vulgar abuse of Lincoln, 


delighted these sneaking traitors. The money 
letters came in so fast that ‘“‘Brick’’ had to em- 
ploy people to help him open them. He put up 
a big brick block for his paper, and bought new 
type and a fast press. His criticisms of the 
national administration became so rank and 
vile that the Union papers used to quote them 
to show the character of the anti-war party in 
the West,and in the end they served to strength- 
en the cause of loyalty and liberty. Still the 
money poured in, and Pomeroy, when he found 
himself in possession of considerable fortune in 
cash, began to think of himself as much too 
great a genius to be buried in a little city in 
the West. So he removed to New York, and 
there tried to establish a daily paper. He made 
a dismal failure of this enterprise. The East- 
ern public had no stomach for his blackguard- 
ism, and did not want his paper. Helost both 
his money and his health, and, after various ef- 
forts to get money by speculation, he died 
poor. No onein LaCrosse seems to know where 
he was buried. His fame died long before him, 
and there are few people who now remember 
his name. 

Another sort of newspaper fame was won by 
George W. Peck, who lived in La Crosse whena 
young man, and for ashort time was associated 
in business with Pomeroy. He afterwards 
went to Milwaukee, and there established a 
humorous paper called Peck’s Sun, in which he 
published his Peck’s Bad Boy series of comic 
sketches. These he put into a volume which 
had an immense sale. His paper at one time 
attained a circulation of 200,000 copies, and its 
editor ranked as the most popular humorist of 
his day. When he grew rich, Peck went into 
politics and succeeded in reaching the govern- 
or’s chair. He still lives in Milwaukee, and is 
about to revive his paper; but his friends think 
that he is past the age when a man can makea 
new success in life. His first success was won 
by genuine humor which was rather coarse in 
quality, but altogether original and inoffensive. 
The bad boy and the corner grocery were char- 
acters that were put into a farce and played all 
over the country, Mr. Peck profiting by a royal- 
ty on each production; so that he probably 
made as much from the play as from his book. 

The last in my list of national celebrities as- 
sociated with La Crosse is Hamlin Garland, the 
novelist, who came from the pretty village of 
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West Salem, the first station on the Milwaukee 
Railroad east of the city. He, too, made the 
mistake of going to the East to live. Heaban- 
doned the West, and went, first to Boston and 
then to New York, soon after the success of 
his ‘‘Main Travelled Roads.’’ Critics at first 
saw in him the great American novelist for 
whom they had long been looking. He wrote 
two or three books after his Eastern migration, 
but no one of them at all equaled in genius the 
book which made his first fame, and of late he 
has written nothing notable. His career resem- 
bles that of Bret Harte, who never succeeded in 
producing any really good literature after he 
left California. The East takes the originality 
out of Western writers. They get into the 
whirl of business and social life in the big cities, 
and they soon lose their vein. Garland is still 
young enough to pick up his old thread again 
and once more write of the people who live in 
the coolies that run back from the Mississippi, 
and of the prairie folks in the Dakotas, but he 
will have to return to the West if he wants to 
do this. 


A REMARKABLE EXPERIENCE. 


A little, thin old gentleman with a keen 
pair of eyes and a sparse mustache and imperial, 
wearing a hat that might have been fashion- 
able in the fifties, and bearing in a very con- 
spicuous place on his shrunken chest a big brass 
badge with the legend ‘‘Customs Inspector,” 
was one of the interesting guests at the Ryan 
in St. Paul, not long ago. The little man, ac- 
cording to the St. Paul Pioneer Press, was Henry 
A. Kennerly, of Blackfoot, Mont., customs in- 
spector, ex-Confederate, Indian fighter, and the 
oldest of Montanians. He wanted to know all 
about the boys in blue and what they were 
doing, for he has not seen many of them since 
he ‘fit’? them during the exchange of pleasant- 
ries of some thirty odd years ago. He was very 
pertinacious in his questioning, but he would 
not answer many questions himself, until he 
found an acquaintance in the late Detective 
Tom Horan; then he talked. It was his first 
visit to St. Paul in many years, and he was on 
his way to the South, where he will attend a 
convention of Confederate veterans. 

Mr. Kennerly has lived as many yea’s in Mon- 
tana as any other white man, and has had are- 
markable experience. He lives among the 
Blackfeet Indians, in the country in which he 
located in 1856. He went up there on a Gov- 
ernment mission the year before that, and was 
clerk to the commission that made the first 
treaty with the Blackfeet. He has generally 
lived on terms of amity with the fierce tribes 
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among which he settled, and has been permit- 
ted to live in peace even when the bloodthirsty 
Blackfeet and their relatives, the Bloods and 
Piegans, were on the war-path. He is the cus- 
toms inspector at Blackfeet, and has a ranch a 
few miles away in Teton County, on the bor- 
ders of the Indian reservation. His station is 
thirty miles from the boundary, and he doesn’t 
have to do much inspecting, for there are very 
few people who go out as far as the foothills of 
the Rockies to cross the line. He has to keep 
an eye on the Indian smugglers, for they will 
not accept as a fact that the imaginary line 
known as the international boundary is any 
bar to their traffic. The Blackfeet occupy a 
reservation on the Canadian side of the line, 
and have for neighbors the Bloods. On the 
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Montana side of the line the Piegans, members 
of the great Blackfeet nation, have their home, 
and Inspector Kennerly occasionally gets a re- 
minder that he is a Government official. Heco- 
operates with the mounted police in his custom 
work. 

‘Yes,’ he said,as he helped himself to a front- 
iersman’s size drink and stowed away the same, 
“T went West first in ’55. I used to live in Mis- 
souri, but went to Washington when I was a 
youngster, and was a clerk in the Interior De- 
partment. In that year a commission was ap- 
pointed to make a treaty with the Blackfeet. 
I. I. Stevens and Alex. Cummings were the 
commissioners. Stevens was from my State, 
and he asked me if I didn’t want to go along. 
Of course Idid. Wewent from Washington to 
St. Louis, and then started up the river. We 
took to Mackinac boats when we got up into 
the Montana country, and pushed up the Yel- 
lowstone. Wehad acouple of interpreters who 
were famous in the Blackfeet Country in early 
days. Their names were Rock DeRoche and 
Joo. Bird, and one of them was sent on ahead 
to get the chiefs together. We met the Indians 
at the mouth of the Tongue River. 

‘“‘There were more of ’em than I’ve ever seen 
together since—must have been 8,000 or 10,000, 
I should say. The council lasted for a month, 
and we had to doa lot of dodging to keep from 
getting into trouble. The head chiefs were 
great men in their country,and old Broken Arm, 
the head of the nation, was one of the finest 
Indians I ever knew. The treaty was signed 
in September, and I went back to Washington. 
The country over there was grand, and the 
hunting something beyond the imagination of 
a man who never lived in the West when the 
buffalo was there. So I went back the next 
year, and have been there ever since—except 
for a few years when I had a few scraps with 
you Northerners in the Civil War.’’ 
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St. Paul as a Great Fruit and General Produce 
Market. 

When one stops to think of the immense ter- 
ritory that is tributary to St. Paul, little won- 
der need be expressed at the great volume of 
business done by the jobbers and wholesalers of 
the city every twelve months. In commission | 
lines the field covered is very extended, reach- | 
ing from Minnesota to almost every State in 
the Union. There is no busier, no more in- 
teresting quarter in the Northwest, go where 
one will, than St. Paul’s great commission 
thoroughfare—East and West Third Street. 
To this street and from this street come and go 
hundreds of carloads of fruit and produce an- 
nually. Every one of the scores of commission 
houses is the scene of bustling activity from 
early morn till the closing hours of day. These 
dealers in fruit and produce are among the 
quickest-witted merchants in the country; they 
have to be; they must keep informed respecting 
the market conditions, crop outputs, prices, 
and many other things that we laymen know 
naught about; and they must do business on a 
small margin of profit and ata lively gait. A 
good deal of the stuff handled by them is per- 
ishable. It must be sold, and buyers must be 
found. Nearly all the houses keep men out on 
the road visiting the retail trade in smaller 
towns, and to these men are sent many a tele- 
gram asking if they can sell this, or sell that, 
and giving bottom figures on all sorts of lots, 
from a small bill to a carload. It is rush, rush, 
all the time; and the wonder is that these com- 
mission men do not get bald and gray, and die 
long before such good men ought to. But they 
do not. The majority of them are young and 
spry as the junior crop of Western League ball- 
players. You can't tire them out; they are 
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made to hustle—they wouldn’t be satisfied if 
they didn’t hustle. 

These men do an aggregate yearly business 
which runs into the millions and millions. The 
volume grows larger constantly. The opening 
up of new lines of railway, the building of new 
towns, the rapid increase of population in all 
the Northwestern States, and the far-off fields 





among the few really great wholesale centers 
in the country, and its business in fruit and 
produce lines is second only to such large marts 
as New York and Chicago. Immense quanti- 
ties of imported, Southern, Coast, and domestic 
fruits are handled at and distributed from this 
market. They reach St. Paul in fine condition, 
too. Not even Chicago can receive fruit more 
quickly or in better condition than the whole- 
sale commission men of St. Paul. As distrib- 
utors of California, imported, and Southern 
fruits, they enjoy an enviable reputation; and 
they also handle a tremendous amount of 
prunes, peaches, apricots, pears, and small fruits 
from Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. From 
here all these fruits are redistributed among 
dealers in Iowa, Wisconsin, Northeastern Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana, and 
other Northwestern points. The market is 
central, transportation facilities are first-class, 
and the territory is well populated. 

It is to St. Paul that the great bulk of Wis- 
consin cranberries, blueberries, strawberries, 





THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL'S GREAT WHOLESALE COMMISSION DISTRICT. 


of British Columbia and Alaska, all call for 
something which these hustling commission 
houses have to sell. 

Of course, St. Paul has always been a leading 
wholesale market. Goods were wholesaled here 
fifty years ago, when Minnesota was first or- 
ganized as a Territory. Today St. Paul ranks 





RECEIVING AND INSPECTING FRUITS IN THK ROOMS OF THE TWIN CITY FRUIT AUCTION COM- 
PANY, 8T. PAUL. 
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and blackberries come, and it isa great apple 
market, as well. There are no means of know- 
ing just how many carloads of fruit are re- 
ceived here annually, but the total runs into 
the thousands and goes to prove that North- 
western people are great fruit consumers. It 
is also known that the demand for fruit is a 
growing one. Receipts increase yearly. This 
is especially true of all products from the Pa- 
cific Coast States, from the great apple-produc- 
ing States of the East and Middle West, and 
from the fruit sections of the sunny South. 

As a market for dried fruits, St. Paul is 
scarcely second to any in the country. Such 
goods are handled chiefly by the wholesale gro- 
cery houses, and everybody knows that St. Paul 
is one of the greatest wholesale grocery mar- 
kets in the Union. Almost unlimited capital 
receives these products and distributes them 
throughout the contiguous territory. 

So far as butter is concerned, St. Paul is the 
Elgin of the Northwest. There is very little 
said on the subject, but it is nevertheless the 
fact that St. Paul is by all odds the largest but- 
ter center west of the great Illinois market. 
The city will alone consume 30,000 pounds of 
butter daily. A vast amount of cheese is hauled, 
also. Butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and potatoes 
come principally from Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
the Dakotas, and Iowa, and are sold in the East 
and throughout the West. Eggs packed here 
have a good reputation among Eastern buyers, 
because they are selected and packed with care, 
and maintain their wholesomeness. 

Ask any St. Paul commission man about his 
business, and he will tell you that it is grow- 
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ing. This, we find, is strictly according to fact. 
The St. Paul commission business is a growing 
one in very truth. The dealers are crowded as 
never before. The whole street is full of vast 
life and energy. Some 6f*the houses ship goods 
clear to Alaska. Great warehouses, and modern 
cold-storage rooms, enable them to carry stocks 
which small and poorly-equipped concerns could 
not handle at all. Prices rule as high as those 
in any other market, and it is believed that in 
point of capital, character, business ability and 
enterprise, the commission dealers of St. Paul 
will compare favorably with those of any other 
city on the continent. 


Fruit Sold at Auction. 

One of St. Paul's greatest helps in handling 
the vast quantity of fruits shipped to this mar- 
ket is found in the Twin City Fruit Auction 
Company, which was duly incorporated and es- 
tablished in May, 1893. The authorized capital 
of the company is $150,000, and the officers are 
as follows: President, John B. Hoxsie; vice- 
president, W. A. Murphy; secretary and treas- 
urer, A. G. Johnson. Mr. Hoxsie is one of the 
oldest and most reputable commission mer- 
chants in thecity; Mr. Murphy is the principal 
member of the old commission house of B Pres- 
ley Company; and Mr. Johnson, who is also the 
auctioneer of the Twin City Fruit Auction Com- 
pany, is known all over the country as one of 
the most popular and successful veteran auc- 
tioneers in the Northwest. His place of busi- 
ness is at 419-421 Jackson Street. He has been 
connected with the Fruit Auction Company 
ever since its organization, and is by all odds 
the ablest man that could be selected for the 
position held by him. 

The fruit sales are held daily at 104. m., at 
the auction rooms at the foot of Sibley Street 
Prior to the sale the fruit is placed on inspec- 
tion, so that the commission men may know 
beforehand just what receipts are in stock 
and the true condition thereof. It is under- 
stood that practically all the Pacific Coast fruits 
are handled by this company, the sales amount- 
ing in the aggregate to hundreds of carloads 
annually. It is a matter of record that St. Paul 
ranks third, certainly fourth, in the country as 
a distributing point for fruits. New York, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis are good points, but St. 
Paul has so wide a territory to supply, and is 
so far outside the fruit-growing section, that 
it is called upon to handle and distribute enor- 
mous quantities—from apples to lemons, or- 
anges, bananas, pears, peaches, plums, apricots, 
and all kinds of berries. Whole trainloads of 
melons are handled annually, and apple receipts 
are astonishingly large. 
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Fruit auction companies are now quite com- 
mon in all the larger markets of the country, 
and it is believed that this method of handling 
fruit is better for the public as well as for com- 
mission men. It is claimed that such a sale, 
well advertised and held early in the morning, 
averages better results than any other mode of 
selling and distributing perishable products. 
The system has proved very satisfactory in 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, and 
Kansas City, and it has become a permanent 
feature of the fruit commission business in St. 
Paul. 


John B. Hoxsie. 

Mr. Hoxsie’s portrait will be recognized by 
hundreds of Northwestern dealers and growers 
to whom this number of Tae Nortawest 
MAGAZINE will go. He is the honored pres- 
identof the Twin City Fruit Auction Company, 
and his place of business is at 103 East Third 
Street, St. Paul. 

Mr. Hoxsie has been in the wholesale com- 
mission business here since 1871. His great 
specialty is what is so popularly known as 
the ‘‘Premium Brand”’ of apples. When the 
old firm of Hoxsie & Jaggar was in business,— | 
a partnership which lasted twenty years,—they | 
made a special feature of the above-named 





JOHN B. HOXSIE, PRESIDENT TWIN CITY FRUIT 
AUCTION COMPANY. 


brand of apples, and this feature has been re- 
tained by Mr. Hoxsie. The apples packed 
under this brand are very select, and it follows 
that the brand has an established reputation 
all through the Northwest. So greatis the de- 
mand for this fruit that it is almost impossible 
to supply it. Mr. Hoxsie looks for a fair apple 
crop this year—especially in Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, and Indiana. Michigan and New 
York will probably return their usual output. 
The house will have experienced packers lo- 
cated in all the apple-producing regions, so 
that full advantage may be taken of crop con- 
ditions. 

But while the ‘‘Premium Brand” of apples is 
Mr. Hoxsie’s great specialty, he also handles 
extensive lots of all kinds of fruits, and is a 
large dealer in general produce. Those who 
correspond with him will find him prompt and 
reliable in all respects. He is a member of the 
National League of Commission Merchants of 
the United States, and enjoys the esteem and 
confidence of all who know him. Another com- 
mission man, speaking of Mr. Hoxsie the other 
day, stated that ‘‘whatever. John Hoxsie said 
can be depended upon.” This is about as fine a 
compliment as a business man can receive. 











W. A. MURPHY, VICE-PRESIDENT TWIN CITY 
FRUIT AUCTION COMPANY. 


Heavy Fruit Dealers. 

Some commission houses are famed for one, 
aod some for another, specialty; but the B. 
Presley Company, whose big house is at Nos. 
102 to 106 East Third Street, St. Paul, is famed 
for anumber of reasons. In the first place, it 
claims the distinction of being the oldest com- 
mission house in the Northwest, the business 
having been founded by B. Presley in 1849—just 
half a century ago. In the second place, it is 
doubtful if any other wholesale commission 
concern in the Northwest handles as much 
fruit, year in and year out, as the B. Presley 
Company. Although a general commission 
business is transacted, the firm’s great special- 
ty is fruit. It issaid that this house has hand- 
led more California lemons since March 1 than 
all the other houses in St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. The house also claims to rank first in the 
strawberry field this season, its usual business 
in this line running from 150 to 175 carloads 
per annum. 

It is always worth while to go through the 
establishment of this company. Fronting on 
Third Street is the main building, 42x100 feet 
in dimensions, four stories and basement in 
height, and filled with fruit and produce from 
cellar to the top floor. In the rear of this 
building is the big warehouse, 50x120 feet in 
dimensions, and three stories and basement in 
height. Here is where the company stores its im- 
mense stocks of apples during the apple season. 

You can see fruits from all parts of the 
world in this house. There are vast receipts 
from California, large shipments from Oregon 
and Washington, great quantities from the 
Southern States, and carload after carload 
of imported goods. It is understood that the 
members of the B. Presley Company are con- 
tract agents for about seventy-five of the most 
extensive fruit-growers and shipping associa- 
tions in California and elsewhere, and perhaps 
this is one reason why the house can so easily 
handle whole train-loads of those delicious 
Coast fruits. Certain it is that it enjoys extra- 
special facilities for receiving and distributing 
great lots of all kinds of fruits, from bananas to 
strawberries, apples, lemons, and oranges. 

We said that this house was founded fifty 
years ago. There have been some changes in 
the proprietorship since that date, as a matter 
of course. In 1878 the firm became B. Presley 
& Company, continuing thus until the death 
of Col. J. S. Robertson, which occurred a short 
time ago. Then the business passed into the 
hands of his surviving partner, Mr. W. A. 
Murphy, and associated with Mr. Murphy to- 
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F. L. GRAUPMAN, OF THE B. PRESLEY CO., 
ST. PAUL. 


ment would not be questioned for a moment. 
Every foot of the space in these large ware- 
rooms is devoted to butter and cheese—brands 
which the company either manufactures or 
controls. All these rich products are stored 
in the company’s own huge refrigerating plant, 
which is operated on the most approved plans, 
and contains twenty-three spacious compart- 
ments. The plantis complete, from the power- 
ful engine to generators and all the pipes, 
valves and tubes which are necessary in order 
to make this chemical system effective. If 
you go into the compartments, as we did, you 
will either have to put on a fur overcoat or 
make a mighty quick trip of it; for it is colder 
than Greenland. In these great rooms are 
stored thousands of jars of prime butter await- 
ing shipment on demand. Perishable goods 
are stored for outside parties, also, the facilities 
for this purpose being ample. 

The Minnesota Butter & Cheese Company 
was established about five years ago. L. L. C. 
Brooks is its president, and J. S. Moody is the 
secretary and treasurer. The famous ‘‘Clover 
Leaf’’ brand of separator creamery butter, and 





PITILIP F. M’GUIRE, OF THE FIRM OF M’GUIRE 
& MULROONEY, ST. PAUL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS. 





day is Mr. F. L. Graupman, both 
these gentlemen having been old 
employees of the establishment. 
Now the firm style is B. Presley 
Company again, as it was in the 
earlier years, and the name has been 
perpetuated in all bonor for five 
full decades. Mr. Murphy is vice- 
president of the Twin City Fruit 
Auction Company, and both mem- 
bers of the firm occupy high rank 
among the most capable and enter- 
prising commission men in the 
Northwest. The business grows 
larger constantly, and under its 
able management there is practic- 
ally no limit to future possibilities. 
It isa good house to tie to. 


Minnesota Butter and Cheese 
Company. 

It has already been stated, in the 
general article which heads this re- 
view of St. Paul as a commission 
center, that this is the largest but- 
ter market west of Elgin, Ill., and 
if visitors to the city would take 
time to go through the big estab- 
lishment of the Minnesota Butter 
& Cheese Company, at Nos. 61, 63 
and 65 East Third Street, the state- 





J. 8. MOODY, SECRETARY AND TREASURER OF 
THE MINNESOTA BUTTER & CHEESE CO., 
8T. PAUL. 





THE LARGE SALESROOMS, WAREROOMS AND COLD-STORAGE PLANT OF 
THE MINNESOTA BUTTER & CHEESE CO., ST. PAUL. 


fancy full-cream cheese, are the great special- 
ties. ‘Clover Leaf’’ is manufactured exclusive- 
ly by this company, and it is the most popular 
brand of butter on the market. There cannot 
be anything finer, and it is very doubtful if 
there is any other brand of butter half so good. 
It is always good—always worth every cent 
that is asked for it. 

It must be understood, as a matter of fact, 
that this company handles no inferior products 
whatever. The reputation of the house is worth 
thousands of dollars, and it will not be im- 
periled by handling other than highest quality 
products. Immense quantities of ‘Clover Leaf’ 
butter and full-cream cheese are sold, yet the 
demand always exceeds thesupply. Shipments 
are made to Montana, Idaho, Washington, all 
over Minnesota and Northern Wisconsin, and 
into Michigan and many other States. Under 
its able, energetic management, the business 
cannot help expanding; it is only a question of 
the company’s ability to keep pace with the 
ever-widening popularity of its unapproach- 
able brands. 


General Commission Merchants. 

Among the strongest and most 
extensive wholesale commission 
merchants in St. Paul is the firm of 
McGuire & Mulrooney, whose large 
house is at the corner of Third and 
Minnesota streets, extending well 
down on Minnesota. They have 
done business in this city for many 
years, growing stronger and more 
popular all the time. Go over to 
their corner and you will find three 
big floors and a basement filled 
with every description of goods 
handled by them. They are very 
heavy dealers in foreign and do- 
mestic fruits, in game and poultry, 
and in all kinds of country produce. 
Carload lots is a specialty with 
them. In the banana line they 
yield precedence to none; the entire 
basement is used to store them in, 
and four full carloads can be housed 
therein at one time. They also 
make a special feature of strawber- 
ries in season, and a great specialty 
of lemons and oranges. 

This is not the only establish- 
ment operated by McGuire & Mul- 
rooney. They have a big double- 
front commission house in Ashland, 





JAMES E. MULROONEY, MEMBER OF THE COM- 
MISSION FIRM OF M’GUIRE & MULROONEY, 
ST. PAUL. 
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WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE OF DE CAMP 
& CO., ST. PAUL. 


Wis., also, which is managed by W. P. Burke, 
who was connected with the home house sev- 
eral years. A large business is done there, and 
it is growing rapidly. 

The firm keeps five men on the road con- 
stantly looking up fruits and produce, and vis- 
iting the retail trade in all the Northwestern 
States. The shipping department is entirely 
separate from the rest of the house, and it is 
so arranged and supplied with conveniences 
that goods can be handled with the utmost 
rapidity and at the lightest expense. 


De Camp & Company. 

When we called at the old house of De Camp 
& Company, the other day, we found in the 
proprietress, Miss M. R. Whitaker, oae of the 
best informed and most extensive wholesale 
commission merchants in St. Paul. The house 
is located at Nos. 92-94 East Third Street, and 
is three stories and basement in height, and 
80x150 feet in dimensions. It was founded in 
1885 by Jerrard & De Camp, but six years later 
the firm style became De Camp & Beyer. Miss 
Whitaker was connected with the original 
house, and afterwards with its successors. She 
succeeded to the sole control on April 1, 1898, 
and under her careful yet aggressive manage- 
ment marked advances have been made along 
all commission lines. Her long experience has 
given her a wide acquaintance and a very thor- 
ough knowledge of every detail of the business. 
She is quick and accurate in judgment, knows 
every condition of the fruit and produce world, 
and is never caught napping on prices, whether 
buying or selling. In aword, sheisa practical, 
intelligent business woman, fully capable of 
holding her own among the ablest operators on 
‘Commission Row.”’ 

De Camp & Company—the firm style under 
which this business is conducted—make lead- 
ing specialties of lemons and oranges, although 
a vast amount of all kinds of fruits is handled, 
as well as a general line of produce, such as 
butter, eggs, poultry, game, etc. There is 
hardly a Northwestern State to which these 
products are not shipped—ofttimes in carloads, 
and always to the satisfaction of the recipients. 

The proprietress is one of the most active 
members of the local Fruit and Produce Asso- 
ciation, holds a membership in the National 
League of Commission Merchants, and ranks 
deservedly high in financial circles. 


A Representative Commission House. 

Sixteen years ago Mr. R. E. Cobb began his 
career as a commission merchant in a little 
16x16-foot stall in the old market place; today 
he occupies the three stories and basement of 
the big double-front building at Nos. 31 and 33 
East Third Street, one of the largest and best 
arranged commission houses in the West. It 





has a fifty-foot frontage and extends back to 
the alley a distance of 125 feet; and in addition 
to this is a huge warehouse, fitted up on the 
most modern principles. 

Mr. Cobb is one man ina thousand. Full of 
nervous, active force and tireless energy, he is 
at the same time one of the most courteous and 
companionable of men—generous-hearted, and 
never so hurried that he cannot be approached 
with the certainty of securing a fair audience. 





Of excellent executive ability, he knows how | 


to transact a great deal of business in a short 
time, how to grasp the details of his large af- 
fairs, how to control his working force, and how 
to win and hold new and old customers. 
are fifty-five persons in his employ, five of 
whom are traveling representatives who call 


upon the Northwest trade regularly. Visit his | 


upstairs office, and you will find a little army 
of typewriters and bookkeepers at work; while 
in other parts of the premises are competent 


| assistants engaged in receiving shipments, in 


filling the numerous daily orders, and in storing 
and arranging stock. 

‘*How is your business this year? we asked him. 

“‘Good,’’ he replied. ‘The egg business has 





R. E. COBB, ST. PAUL, PROPRIETOR OF ONE OF 
THE LARGEST COMMISSION HOUSES IN 
THE WEST. 


trebled, the butter business doubled; trade in 
poultry has also trebled, and every line of my 
business has been extended.”’ 

‘‘Any new field being covered?”’ 


poultry as far East as Japan and as far north 
as Alaska.”’ 

Mr. Cobb owns his own cold-storage plant. 
It has a capacity of seventy-five carloads. This 
is said to be the only commission house in the 
Northwest that is provided with its own cold- 
storage plant, and it is the possession of this 
immense refrigerating system which enables 
Mr. Cobb to carry on so extensive and so far- 
reaching a business. Fruit, butters of all 
grades, eggs, poultry, etc., are thus stored and 
preserved. On January 15 the various compart- 
ments held nearly a million pounds of poultry 
alone. These products come from all quarters 
of the country—from Calfornia, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, the South, the Eastern and 


Middle States, the Northwestern States, and 


from foreign countries. 

Nearly all goods are bought outright, but a 
large consignment business is done also, and it 
is so fairly conducted that it cannot help in- 
creasing in volume right along. Just now West- 
ern fruits, Southern potatoes, etc., are being 
received in large quantities, only to be redis- 
tributed in carload lots to scores of patrons:in 


There | 





| ers and reapers, plows, harrows, drills, and so 
“Yes. I am now shipping large quantities of | 




































































St. Paul and throughout tributary fields. Mr. 
Cobb wants business—seeks it, and invites it. 
When it comes he takes good care of it, and this 
explains ina nutshell why his business keeps 
growing larger and larger every year. 





H. A. Ertz. 


At No. 24 East Third Street, St. Paul, is the 
general commission house of H. A. Ertz, who 
has been in this line of business seven years. 
He makes a great specialty of poultry and 
veal, also handling large quantities of game, 
butter, eggs, fruits, and fish. These products 
are distributed generally throughout Minnesc- 
ta and contiguous States, in which Mr. Ertz 
has hundreds of regular customers. He is 
prompt and painstaking, and is regarded as one 
of the most reliable commission merchants on 
the street. 


Fargo, N. D., as a Distributing Point. 

The importance of Fargo, N. D., as a dis- 
tributing point for farm machinery is increas- 
ing every year, and one of these days it may 
rank first in the Union. Even as it is, there 
are only two places in the United States that 
do a larger volume of business in this line. 

Among the large institutions doing business 
in Fargo, the J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Company is said to take the lead. It is among 
the pioneer firms doing business in the State, 
and its business is increasing so rapidly that 
the resources of the great firm are taxed to the 
uttermost to supply them. The factory at 
Racine, Wis., is one of the largest for the man- 
ufacture of threshing machines and engines in 
the world. The company is building this year 
three thousand separators and fifteen hundred 
engines, and orders are coming in so rapidly 
that even this large output will hardly be suf- 
ficient to supply all the demands. 

The Fargo warehouse is one of the largest 
machinery houses in the city, but it is not large 
enough to accommodate the firm’s growing bus- 
iness, and in the near future itis expected that 
an addition will be built which will more than 
double the company’s present storage capacity. 

As Fargo is the distributing point in the 
agricultural implement line for the entire 
Northwest, it follows that this one industry 
alone has been a very important factor in ad- 
vertising that city to theoutside world. These 
great warehouses, such as the J. I. Case Com- 
pany’s, send to dealers in all the Northwestern 
towns train-load after train-load of all sorts of 
implements, from threshing-machines to mow- 


on down the whole well-known list. 












Hl. A ERTZ, ONE OF ST. PAUL’S LIVE COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS, 
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EXIT THE CABLE. 

The wire cable as a means of propulsion for 
street-cars has had its day and is everywhere 
being abandoned. It originated in San Fran- 
cisco, and for many years one of the novel at- 
tractions which tourists found in that city was 
to ride up hill and down in the horseless cars, 
moving swiftly without visible power. It was 
there that originated the comment of the China- 
man on the new mode of locomotion: 

“No horsee, no mulee, 
No pushee, no pullee; 
Allee samee go like hellee.” 

From San Francisco the cable made its way to 
other Western cities; to Chicago, where it is 
still used on the long lines on State Street, 
Wabash Avenue, and North Clark Street; to 
Seattle and Tacoma, where there are steep hills 
to surmount; to Portland, where the cars are 
taken up to the top of a small mountain; to 
Kansas City, and to St. Paul, where it was 
placed on the lines that run up St. Anthony 
Hill and up the Dayton’s Bluff acclivity. 

But scarcely had the cable become established 
in public favor and in the good opinion of street- 
car managers, when it was supplanted by elec- 
tricity. The electric trolley proved to be a 
cheaper power for ordinary city service, and it 
was admirably adapted to long surburban lines, 
which could not be equipped with cables be- 
cause of the heavy expense. The chief objec- 
tion to cable propulsion was the fact that the 
cable usually weighed about as much as all the 
cars it hauled, and as power had to be furnished 
to draw it, as well as the cars and passengers, 
there was evidently a good deal of money wasted 
For several years, however, it was thought that 
electricity could not take a loaded car up a 
steep hill, and the cables were retained on this 
account. In time it was demonstrated that 
electric power transmitted through a trolley 
would take a car safely up hills as steep as 





tracks are usually placed upon, and one after 
another the cables were abandoned. InSt. Paul 
both the Selby Avenue and the Seventh Street 
lines were changed from cable to electric power. 
The poles and wires of the trolley system were 
objectionable because they disfigured the streets 
and because it was found that contact witha 
fallen live wire was as deadly to men and horses 
as a rifle-bullet- through the heart. Then the 
underground trolley system was invented and 
adopted in several Eastern cities. Its best 
working can be seen in Washington and on 
Fourth and Madison Avenues, New York. The 
wire is carried in a conduit below the ground, 
and the trolley connects with it through a slot 
similar to that used for the grip in the cable 
system. It looked for atime as if this was the 
perfect and permanent system for street-car 
transportation, but it has hardly had time to 
demonstrate its superiority when a new inven- 
tion, that of the compressed-air motor, comes 
to displace it. In the new system, which is 
coming into use in New York and Chicago, 
each car carries its own power in a reservoir 
filled with compressed air, and is not, therefore, 
dependent on aconnection with a distant power- 
house. It is as independent as a steam locomo- 
tive. 

In all the race for improvement in street-car 
transportation, the West has led the way. The 
cable was first used in San Francisco, and the 
electric trolley first appeared in Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Horse-cars are still used on the cross- 
town lines in New York, and are now almost 


| a8 great a curiosity to visitors from the West 
| as were the cable-cars twenty years ago to tour- 


ists in San Francisco. 


* 
* 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

Just fifty years ago on the first of June, 1849, 
Minnesota came into existence as a Territory. 
The act of Congress organizing the Territory 
out of the region lying between the new State 
of Wisconsin and the Missouri River had been 
passed a few weeks before, and Alexander Ram- 
sey had arrived with his commission as gover- 
nor from President Zachary Taylor. The old 
Territory of Wisconsin had embraced all the 
region from Lake Michigan to the Missouri, 
and when the western boundary of that State 
was fixed at the Mississippi and St. Croix rivers, 
it was necessary to provide a government for 
the remainder of this vast domain. 

In 1849 there was a little trading hamlet of 
a few hundred people at St. Paul. At Minne- 
apolis there was a similar settlement clustered 
near a saw-mill at the falls, at Stillwater wasa 
village,and a few farmers had taken upclaimson 
the handsome plateau between the Mississippi 
and St. Croix rivers. At Pembina, on the Red 
River, was the oldest white settlement of all, 
dating back to the advent of the Earl of Sel- 
kirk’s colonists about 1804. Except for a few 
trappers engaged in trapping beaver along the 
small streams here and there, no other white 
people occupied the area of the new Territory. 

Mendota had been originally named as the 
Territorial capital in the bill, but this was 
changed for the reason that all the territory 
west of the Mississippi still belonged to the In- 
dians, and white people had no right to live 
there. Governor Ramsey called a meeting of 
the Te: ritorial officers to set the new govern- 
ment in motion. This meeting was held on 
June 1 in the room of Judge Aaron Goodrich in 
a little tavern that stood on the site of the 
present Merchants’ Hotel. Besides the gover- 
nor and Judge Goodrich, there were present at 
this meeting Territorial Secretary Smith, Henry 
L. Moss, the district attorney, Judge Meeker, 
Judge David Cooper, and L. L. Taylor. As the 
room contained only one chair, all the party 








except the governor were obliged to sit on the 
bed or on the trunk of the host. Governor 
Ramsey had prepared a proclamation announc- 
ing the establishment of the Territorial gov- 
ernment of Minnesota, and this was read to the 
the party and approved. Directions were then 
given to the judges for opening the courts, and 
the gathering adjourned. This was the small 
official beginning of a State that now has nearly 
two millions of people and is one of the most 
important members of the American Union. 
The event was commemorated on the first day 
of June last by a gathering at the Merchants’ 
Hotel, in St. Paul, of the surviving pioneer set- 
tlers who came to what is now Minnesota prior 
to the creation of the Territory. 

In the course of the year 1849 there was a con- 
siderable movementof new settlers into Minne- 
sota, and when the Federal census was taken 
in 1850, the population was 6,077. The ceding 
of the Indian land beyond the Mississippi oc- 
curred soon after, and then began the great 
wave of immigration, which continued to run 
strongly until it was checked by the grasshop- 
per plague and by the bloody outbreak of the 
Sioux. In recent years the history of Minne- 
sota has been one of rapid and continued growth 
on all lines of civilization. It is now hard 
to realize that, in the young days of the pioneers 
who recently met around the tables of the 
Merchants’ to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Territory, Minnesota 
was regarded in the East as about as remote 
and unknown as Alaska now is, and that a 
journey here was thought to be so hazardous 
and difficult that many who made it felt called 
upon to write books about their adventures. 
There was then a general doubt as to whether 
wheat could be raised in the new Territory, and 
all the settlers were sure that it would be of no 
use to plant coro ina region so far north. Soin- 
significant a place was St. Paul, when Governor 
Ramsey arrived here in 1849, that he could 
not find comfortable quarters in the raw front- 
ier village for his wife and himself, and gladly 
accepted the hospitality of General Sibley, who 
lived at the trading-post of Mendota in the big 
stone house that is still standing there. 

COPPER-MINING. 

Twenty years ago, Chili furnished nearly one- 
third of all the copper mined in the world, Spain 
and Portugal one-fifth, and the United States 
less than one-sixth. In 1883 this country led 
the production, and by 1892 our proportion had 
been raised to one-half. Some copper is pro- 
duced by Japan, Germany, and Australia, but 
the ores are low grade and the output not large. 
Practically all the copper mined in this coun- 
try now comes from three districts—one in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, another in 
Montana, and a third in Arizona. The Michi- 
gan mines are much the oldest, and date back 
to 1845. For three full decades Michigan mo- 
nopolized the industry and furnished seven- 
eights to nine-tenths of the whole American 
copper output. The most famous mines there 
are the Calumet and Hecla, owned almost ex- 
clusively in Boston. Other companies have been 
able to come in upon the Calumet and Hecla 
vein, under the mining laws of Michigan, 
which grant ownership straight down from 
surface boundaries, and do not allow owners to 
follow their vein slantwise under ground, as do 
the Federal mining laws. The Tamarack is a 
new company which is sharing the treasures of 
the Calumet and Hecla, and the Franklin and 
Kearsarge are among the other principal pro- 
ducers in Michigan. 

Copper discoveries were made in Arizona 
about twenty years ago, and the territory now 
produces one-third as much of the metal as 
Michigan. The most noted Arizona mines are 
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the Copper Queen, the United Verde, and the 
Old Dominion. 

The Montana copper-mines are situated at 
Butte in the midst of a very large group of sil- 
ver mines, and their orescarry considerable sil- 
ver and a little gold; so that it is commonly be- 
lieved that they yield enough of these two 
precious metals to pay for the cost of mining 
them, leaving the copper in them as net profit. 
All the Montana copper comes from a rectangle 
two and one-half miles long and one mile wide. 
The largest producing mine is the Anaconda, 
now controlled by Eastern capitalists, but re- 
cently owned by Messrs. Haggin, Tevis, Hearst, 
and Daly, of California, and managed by Marcus 
Daly, who developed the property and built 
the great smelting-works at Anaconda. Other 
Butte copper mines are the Boston and Mon- 
tana, the Butte and Boston, the Parrott, and 
Clark's Colusa. Montana now furnishes one- 
half of all the copper mined in the United 
States, and one-fourth of the whole supply of 
the world. Last year the figures were: 


For the whole United States............ 234.271 long tons. 
0 Ee eer ile - 
Pe ass 06 20000000 ccunpers eoenpase 70.462 
NS iti na cinanoghestdedhccdes 48,359 ad 


For all the rest of the country......... 18.000 long tons. 

The ores of the three great American copper- 
producing regions are of entirely different 
character. In Michigan the mixture of the 
metal with other metals is mechanical, not 
chemical, and when the rock is crushed and 
washed the residue is a high grade of metallic 
copper. In Arizona the ores are oxides; that is, 
the metal is combined with oxygen, which is 
driven off by smelting with coke. In Montana 
the ores are sulphurets. The first reduction 
process yields a mass of matte which contains 
only 50 per cent or 55 per cent of copper. For 
many years this matte, which comes from the 
furnace in cylindrical blocks of about the shape 
and size of a small cheese, was all shipped to 
Swansea, Wales, for refining; but when the 
cheap systems of the electrolytic refining were 
introduced a few years ago, large works were 
erected at Great Falls, Montana, which now 
handle most of the copper matte produced at 
Butte and Anaconda. 

The recent advance in the price of copper 
from ten cents to eighteen per pound, insures 
enormous profits to the fortunate owners of 
copper mines, and must bring about very active 
prospecting for new deposits of ore. It is esti- 
mated that Montana copper can now be de- 
livered in New York for nine cents a pound, in- 
cluding the cost of mining and reduction and 
of freight. This figure should be reduced two 
or two and one-half cents to allow for the gold 
and silver recovered from the Montana ores, so 
that any excess over seven or seven and one- 
half cents in the market price of the metal is 
profit. As the Anaconda mine turns out 100,- 
000,000 pounds of copper every year, it is easy 
to figure out the enormous revenue its owners 
must receive. It is said that seventy per cent 
of all the American copper output comes from 
districts that are controlled by five individuals 
—Alexander Agassiz, who manages the Calumet 
and Hecla; Marcus Daly, manager of the Ana- 
conda; Senator Clark, of Butte, who owns the 
Cupper Queen and other Arizona properties; 
and Lewisohn and Bigelow, owners of the 
Tamarack and Kearsarge, and other Michigan 
mines. 

New copper discoveries have recently been 
made in British Columbia, and their owner- 
ship has been promptly secured by the Ana- 
conda people. Copper has also been found in 
Alaska of late, but no mines are yet being 
worked. It is probable that for several years 


to come the five parties named will practically 
control the American output of this valuable 
metal. 











Weread in The Dalles Times- Mountaineer that 
Oregon's future wheat-shipping port, which is 
to be developed as the result of the building 
of a railroad from Portland to the mouth of 
the Columbia, will not be Astoria, because of 
the lack of shelter from wings of the harbor 
front of that town, but will be Warrenton, 
which is situated a few miles nearer the ocean 
and is well protected from Pacific gales. We 
should like to hear from the Astoria papers be- 
fore falling in with this opinion. We never 
before heard of Warrenton, unless it is a new 
name for the locality which was extensively 
boomed under the name of Flavel a few years 
ago. ‘ 

Tue Cannoo Valley Railroad, in Southern 
Minnesota, which runs from Red Wing to Man- 
kato through Northfield and Faribault, was 
recently annexed by purchase to the Chicago 
Great Western system, which is a St. Paul in- 
stitution, controlled by Mr. A. B. Stickney. The 
former owner of the Cannon Valley line was 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis Company, which 
ran it asa local feeder. The trains will now, 
no doubt, be run so that people living in the 
Cannon Valley, which is one of the most fertile 
and beautiful regions in the State, can come to 
St. Paul to trade and get home again the same 
day. The change of ownership will be a good 
thing for the merchants of this city. 

PERHAPS the most important railroad news 
of the month is the statement that the Illinois 
Central is coming to St. Paul by an arrange- 
ment with the Minneapolis and St. Louis Road 
for the use of the tracks of the latter company 
and of its terminals in this city. The Central 
will get into Omaha shortly, and is evidently 
reaching out for Northwestern extensions. 
Many years ago, when Mr. Stickney began build- 
ing his Minnesota Northwestern road down 
into Iowa, his intention was to sell it to the 
Illinois Central for a St. Paul connection, and 
it was only when the deal fell through that he 
made a much larger scheme and built both to 
Chicago and to Kansas City. It seems, how- 
ever, that the Central did not entirely abandon 
its intention to reach out to the center of rail- 
way traftic in the Northwest. 

++ ++ ++ 

Ir would bea good plan for each of the North- 
western States that are reaching out for immi- 
gration to send a discreet and enterprising 
agent to Finland to distribute pamphlets and 
to talk with the people. The whole population 
is excited over the purpose of the Czar’s govern- 
ment to Russianize the country by depriving it 
of its autonomy and by suppressing the Finnish 
language in the schools and the courts, and the 
desire to escape to a land of liberty is almost 
universal. The Finns have a higher civiliza- 
tion than the Russians, and they have a! ways 
enjoyed the blessings of representative govern- 
ment. No wonder they cry out against being 
forced into the great, lethargic mass of the Rus- 
sian Empire and put under the dominion of 
the knout and Siberian banishment. To per- 
suade them to come to America would no doubt 
be a perilous business, but a capable man could 
manage it, and, as he would be committing no 








crime known to international laws, he would 
have the protection of this Government if ar- 
rested. 

Tne daily papers announce that a company 
has been formed to build a railroad from Me- 
nominee, Wisconsin, to St. Paul. The road 
will run between the Wisconsin Central and the 
Soo Line, and will traverse a wooded region 
most of the way, covered with pine and hard- 
wood timber. Menominee is at the lower end 
of Green Bay. It hasa good harbor, is a lum- 
ber town, and is an important shipping port 
for iron ore. The real motive of this enterprise 
appears to be to open a new freight route be- 
tween the Twin Cities and the East. There 
will be a car ferry established across Lake 
Michigan from Menominee, and connection will 
be made on the Michigan side with the Ann 
Arbor road, which connects with the Pennsy]- 
vania system. It is a iittle singular that a 
scheme of this apparant importance has not re- 
ceived more attention from the newspapers and 
the railroad men of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Some of the Northwestern towns that are lo- 
cated in regions where there is still a good deal 
of agricultural land open for settlement, are 
taking time by the forelock and issuing spe- 
cial numbers designed to attract immigration. 
With the excellent business conditions now 
prevailing, it is certain that immigration to 
the Northwest will increase in volume year by 
year until remaining vacant land that is fit for 
farming will be occupied, and the regions that 
are best advertised will get the most people. 
The old spirit of enterprise and zeal is reviv- 
ing, and it is probable that ina few years we 
shall see again somewhat of the activity that 
prevailed in theearly eighties, when long trains 
left St. Paul every day filled with settlers for 
the new lands in Dakota and Northern Minne- 
sota. Within three or four hundred miles of 
St. Paul thereare still many thousands of acres 
of wild land that will yield good crops and are 
near enough to towns and railroads to insure 
the comforts of life to people who settle upon 
them. 

Tue house-building movement in St. Paul, 
which came to a full stop about six years ago, 
has been resumed with notable activity, and 
scores of dwellings are now being erected. The 
favorite district for building is St. Anthony 
Hill, always in recent years regarded as the 
choicest residence section. The new residences 
are mostly put up by men who intend them for 
homes for their own families, but not afew are 
built for renting by owners of lots bought at 
high prices during the boom period—owners 
who are tired of seeing their investments in real 
estate bring no income, while making a steady, 
drain for taxes and assessments. There are so 
few vacant houses in the city that new struct- 
ures are readily rented at rates that make the 
investments yield three or four per cent net. 
Prices of lots have declined so much that it is 
now possible to pick up an eligible building 
site, put a house on it costing $1,000 to $2,500, 
and then get a moderately good return for the 
money invested. Lots that were valued by 
their owners as high as $2,500 ten years ago, 
can now be bought at prices ranging from $1,000 
to $1,500, according to the necessities of the 
sellers. The activity in building for owners’ 
occupancy grows out of the fact that there are 
a multitude of people in the city who have en- 
joyed good salaries during the whole period of 
dull times, and who have been able to save 
money enough to get homes for themselves. 
On unfashionable streets lots can now be bought 
as low as $500, and these attract mechanics and 
office employees who have been paying rent for 
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years, and who long for the feeling of comfort 
and security which comes from owning a house. 
Rents are still low, but are steadily advancing; 
and the signs of new real estate firms begin to 
appear on the business streets. All these cir- 
cumstances indicate that St. Paul has entered 
upon a new period of growth. 
++ + ++ 

Except as a phenomenon in the never-ending 
struggle between great transportation forces, 
we in the Northwest are not interested in the 
new movement of grain and cattle from Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and the Indian Ter- 
ritory to Europe by way of the Texas ports. 
The distance from Topeka to Galveston or 
Port Arthur is only 700 miles as against 1,300 
miles to the Atlantic ports. With this great 
saving in the rail haul, the export products of 
all the prairie region southwest of Minnesota 
and Iowa are evidently destined to take the 
yulf route to foreign markets. Railroads have 
already been built northward from both Gal- 
veston and Port Arthur into the great wheat 
regions of Kansas and Nebraska, and a large 
part of the grain tonnage that formerly went 

2ast has been diverted to the new route. This 
change especially delights the Kansas farmers, 
who have had a long-standing grievance on ac- 
count of the freight rates on the trunk lines to 
the seaboard, and Kansas and Texas are coming 
into close touch with each other in commercial 
interests. Kansas is too far from Duluth to 
enjoy the benefits of the waterway of the Great 
Lakes, and her farmers have not, prior to the 
opening of the Gulf route, been able to obtain 
as good prices for their grain as the farmers of 
Minnesota and the two Dakotas. 

THE storm of popular hostility toward the 
so-called trusts, which raged strongly a few 
weeks ago, assuming a cyclonic appearance and 
threatening to sweep the field of national poli- 
tics, now appears likely to blow over without 
doing any damage to old party lines. The 
movement for organizing combinations of man- 
ufactories and trade concerns to control the 
distribution and saleof products appear to have 
culminated in May. In June there was a great 
falling off in the number of combines formed, 
while many that had been previously launched 
with apparent success collapsed, and others 
that were in process of organizing were aban- 
doned. Whether the tendency to combination 
has been checked by public hostility or by the 
reluctance of capital to gointo them, does not 
matter much so long as the fact that it has 
been checked is apparent. A few months ago 
it looked as though the mania for combinations 
would svon wipe out competition in all the 
main lines of production and distribution, and 
politicians began toeagerly grasp at what they 
called the new issue. Wise observers predicted 
all along that the new movement would be 
short-lived and would perish from its own in- 
herent weakness, and this is turning out to be 
the case. Competition is the natural law in 
all kinds of business, and can alone be relied 
upon to regulate prices. A movement that 
sought to destroy competition was so hostile 
to the established laws of trade that it could 
not long survive. It was as unnatural and 
self-destructive as an attempt to defy the laws 
of gravitation. 

Tue Sunnyside irrigation canal, in the 
Yakima Valley, Washington, together with 
24,000 acres of land, will be sold at auction at 
an early date by order of Judge Hanford’s 
court, the company owning the property hav- 
ing long been insolvent. The upset price will 
be $325,000. The main canal is forty-five miles 
long, and there are 300 miles of laterals. This 
was regarded, a few years ago, as the finest ir- 





rigation project in the Pacific Northwest. It 
was a physical success, but a financial failure. 
The company was organized by the late Paul 
Schulze, who was a plunger of the first order— 
extravagant, enthusiastic, and impractical. He 
expended about one million dollars in the work, 
and when he could raise no more money and 
could not pay his bills, he took himself out of 
his troubles by blowing out his brains. He had 
bought 30,000 acres of land from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, and the profits of 
the irrigation company were to come from sell- 
ing this land to settlers at high prices. The 
prices demanded were so high as to discourage 
settlement, but a few hundred people came in, 
established the village of Sunnyside, and be- 
gan to cultivate the surrounding country in 
small tracts, and to plant orchards. In 1893 the 
hard times came and cast a wet blanket on all 
lines of emigration to the West, and the irriga- 
tion enterprise went to sleep. The bondholders 
will no doubt purchase the Sunnyside Canal 
and lands, and we hope they will put new life 
into the scheme. 

Ir Congress admits Oklahoma next winter, 
both New Mexico and Arizona will no doubt be 
allowed to come in by the same bill. Then, 
supposing that Indian Territory is tacked on 
to the State of Oklahoma, there will be no Ter- 
ritory left except Alaska. New Mexico expects 
to show up population enough at the next cen- 
sus to entitle her to two Members of Congress, 
and Arizona has more than issufficient for one. 
The reason why New Mexico has been left out 
in the cold so long is that most of her people 
are Greasers—half-breed descendants of Span- 
iards and Indians, and are an illiterate and 
stupid people, who have never manifested any 
desire for Statehood. The development of min- 
ing has brought in thousands of wide-awake 
Americans during the past few years, and these 
people are restless under the limitations of 
Territorial government. Santa Fe is an older 
city than Boston, and the general conditions of 
life in the Territory are well-settled, orderly, 
and prosperous. No one in Congress will now 
say that there are any good reasons for keeping 
out of the Union either of the three Territories 
that are asking for admission. When they are 
all in, there will be no more new stars added to 
the flag for a long time; and when another does 
dot the blue field, it will in all likelihood be 
either Alaska or Cuba. 

TURN to your map of the United States, and 
look at Oklahoma. It has a very irregular out- 
line, and is shaped like a butcher’s cleaver 
with the blade badly broken. The handle ex- 
tends as far west as New Mexico, and rests upon 
the upper part of Texas. The blade lies be- 
tween Kansas, Texas, and Indian Territory. 
To make a symmetrical State out of this ragged 
and accidental Territory will require that to it 
be added either the Indian Territory or the 
Panhandle of Texas. Texas is so proud of her 
vast area that she would not consent to relin- 
quish any part of it. Her domain is so enor- 
mous that the whole territory of France might 
be carved out of it, and there would still be 
enough left to make three States as large as 
Massachusetts. To build out of Oklahoma a 
State that will make a respectable appearance 
on the map, the Indian Territory must be added 
to it; and this is what the Oklahoma people 
contemplate. There are now half a million 
people in Oklahoma, engaged for the most part 
in raising wheat, corn, and cattle. Oil-wells, 
and mines of coal and rock salt are worked. 
The community is prosperous, and is beginning 
to demand admission to the Union, to which it 
is clearly entitled by its large population and 
high grade of civilization, 


Goop Horsgs ST1Lt in DemMAnD.—The Port 
land Oregonian says: ‘There has been much 
said about ‘the passing of the horse,’ even since 
the introduction of electricity as a motive pow- 
er for street-railways, which turned out many 
thousands of horses on the cold charity of the 
world; but there has always been a demand for 
good horses, and even second-rate horses have 
brought fair prices. Grocers and other deal- 
ers complain of the scarcity of horses, and the 
difficulty of procuring suitable ones for use in 
delivery wagons, even at a price of $125 to $150 
each.” 


e 
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FINDING A BURIED CABIN.— While prospect 
ing in a mountain region near Nelson, B. C., 
recently,.two miners uncovered a log-cabin that 
had evidently been buried beneath a landslide. 
Sometime in the past, it is supposed, a portion 
of the mountainside gave way and covered the 
cabin from sight. The timbers were knocked 
apart, but an examination showed that the 
place was vacant at the time of the accident. 
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The “BEST Tonic 


Made from malt, the concentrated 
liquid food, and hops, the gentle 
nerve tonic. Pabst Malt Extract 
builds up the nervous and the phys- 

Ait ical system; cures nerv- 
ousness, headache, indi- 
gestion and makes you 


hearty and strong. 
Sold by All Druggists, 
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ti 250,000 ACRES WILD LANDS , J 
at $5 to $12 per acre. Improved Farms, 


Lands ——— and convenient to railroad in 
estern Morrison County. 


Write for! siormation. 
W.J.SULLIVAN, 
SWANVILLE, MORRISON Co., MINN. 
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Delicious. 
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AND 


Purity. 
#3 


| If not to be had 
of your dealer, 
SEND 
SIXTY CENTS 
FOR 
ONE POUND BOX. 


Express paid. 


Funke on each piece. 


The Joseph B. Funke Company, 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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“1A STANEK, 


—-PROPRIETOR OF 


City Granite 
Marble VV orks 


PEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


American and Foreign 


Granite and Marble. 


Pricesand Work Guaranteed. 


Cor. Third St. and Cameron Ave. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Wisconsin. 


E. E. BENTLEY, President. M. B. GREENWOOD, Cashier. 
S. Y. HYDE, Vice-President. LOUIS V. BENNETT, Asst. Cashier. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS . 
G. VAN STEENWYK. E. E. BENTLEY, President. 


Jas.McCorp, Wholesale Druggist. Micuagrn Funk, Pres. Steam Boiler & I. W. Co. 
Jas. J. HoaGan, Wholesale Grocer. 8S. Y. Hyde, Pres. 8S. Y. Hyde Elevator Co. 


F. A. COPELAND, Pres. La Crosse Lumber Co. 
A. Hirsuaermmen, Pres. LaCrosse Plow Co. J.W.Losgy, Losey & Woodward, Atty. 
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We are now prepared to supply all necessary 
repairs for equipments in use and new 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKES 


—For— 


250,000 Freight Cars, 
6,000 Passenger Cars, 
10.000 Locomotives. 


One Thousand Sets Furnished at an Hour’s 
Notice. 





Westinghouse Air Brake Co., 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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W.W. GARGIEL 60, 


bs a a Wholesale Dealers in.... . 


GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
and COAL. 


ELEVATORS on 8. M Minn. Div. of the C. M. & St. P., 
W.& W., and G. B. & W., with terminal elevators at 
LA CROSSE and GREEN BAY, WIS. 


SRS 


Coal Docks at Green Bay, Wis. 


Celebrated Genuine Smokeless Pocahontas Soft Coal. 
Also Agents for the Michigan Salt Company, and 
Dealers in Peed, Hiy, Seeds, Land Plaster. 
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Cargill Elevator Co., Minneapolis Minn , 


63 Chamber of Commercs, Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 
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Cargill Commission Co., Duluth, Minn, 


with Terminal Elevator at Superior. 
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WILD LANDS=--IMPROVED FARMS, 
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A large majority of tenant farmers would be benefited by taking advantage of the low prices of Farm Lands and 
making their homes in South Dakota. 


People are no longer going to the cities, but, on the contrary, 
Thousands are looking for homes in the country. 


Population {is increasing at the rate of two million per annum, 
And the area of good land to be had at low prices is fast decreasing. 


Home-seekers and investors cannot afford to wait. Lands sold on long-time payments or wheat contracts. 
Write your wants. 


MARCUS &. BDaHabs, 
IPSWICH, - - Edmunds County, - - SOUTH DAKOTA. 


a, Ss. Vv. ARNOLD, 
land Agent, “xIpewrich, South Dakota. 








Lands Bought and Sold, Taxes Paid for Non-residents. 
Abstracter of Titles and Titles Examined and Perfected. 


FIRE-PROOF VAULT. Prompt Personal Attention MAPS OF LANDS 
Care and Management of Real To all Business For Sale 
Estate and Defaulted Mortgages. Intrusted to me. Furnished on Application 


I have Lands for sale in North Dakota, | 
and in Edmunds, Campbell, McPherson and Walworth counties, South Dakota. 


IN SOUTH DAKOTA, situated in Walworth and Campbell counties, lying west of Bowdle 
THE BLUE-BLANKET COUNTR and Eureka, Is AS FINE A PORTION OF THE STATE AS CAN BE FOUND. It is in quality of 
soil unsurpassed. Its record as a sure-crop district is far abead of Brown County and many other counties east of tbe Jim River. 
Over thirty quarter-sections have been sold in this belt, within the last month, at an average of over $1,000 per quarter. While this district is 
mostly fifteen to forty miles from a railroad now, once a railroad enters the district proper land must surely advance 100 per cent. 
In portions of Walworth, Edmunds and Campbell counties in the so-called poorer belts, there is a fine opening for cattle and sheep ranches. 
In most districts of this class water in abundance is found in springs and creeks. The best ranches are obtained in Emmons County, North 
Dakota. If you want a ranch for 100 or 5,000 head, with water, range and hay in abundance, or want a home in the finest agricultural belt in the 


State, write for particulars to 
C.E.LENNAN, Bowdle, S. D. 
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MARKING A CHIEF’s GRAVE.—On the borders 
of an unknown lake in Northern Minnesota is 
a monument that would require a good deal of 
time and hard labor to demolish. It is said to 
mark the last resting-place of a once noted In- 
dian chief. 
tle, and it was his wish that he should be in- 
terred where he died. Stones were heaped upon 
the grave; and ever since, throughall the years 


It was there that he fell in bat- | 


that have followed, it has been the custom of | 


Indians who have passed that way to carry a 
stone and add it to the now lofty pile. 





Tue UNKNOWN NorRTHWEsT.—An old hun- 
ter and trapper who roams the fields, forests, 
mountains and streams of the Great Northwest, 
says that there are still many immense tracts 
of country in that vast region which are utterly 
unknown to white folks and full of mysterious 
attractions. Some of these localities are so im- 
penetrable, apparently, and others so awesome, 


that only the bravest and most adventurous | 


would think of attempting their exploration. 
This will be done one day, however, and then 
the world will ring with tales of new riches and 
wonderful discoveries. 





MAKING PAVEMENT OF GRAss.—Some citizens 
of Winona, Minn., are investigating a new use 
to which wild marsh-grass is being put in the 
East, namely, the manufacture of a new paving 
material. The paving is made by curing the 
grass in a preparation of oil, tar, and other res- 
ins, and by hydraulic pressure reducing it into 
square blocks that are said to make an excel- 
lent paving material, proof against moisture 
and decay. There is an abundance of marsh- 
grass in the vicinity of Winona, and it is pos- 
sible that a factory will be established there to 
make this new material. 





THE GREAT DEPTH OF DEvILS LAKE.—Dev- 
ils Lake, which is situated about twenty-one 
miles north of Coulee City, Wash., in the Grand 
Coulee—which was supposed to be of an un- 
known depth, was measured last winter by Ros- 
coe Rupe, who lives near the lake. When the 
lake was covered with ice of sufficient strength 
to bear his weight, he chopped holes in the ice 
and let down rope and weight which sounded 
at the depth of 115 feet. He made three holes 
about 200 yards apart, the depth not varying 
five inches in the three measurements, which 
shows that the bottom is very level. 





CHEAPER RATES IN ALASKA.—Since the com- 
pletion of the White Pass & Yukon Railroad 
from Skagway, Alaska, to the summit of the 
pass, rates on freight have been reduced greatly. 
A carload of general merchandise is charged 
$2.50 per hundred pounds; less than a carload, 
$3.50 per hundred. The packers’ rate from 
White Pass to Log Cabin is one cent a pound, 
and from the Summit to Bennett two cents. 
These new rates make an average carload 
through rate of three and one-half cents a 
pound from Skagway to Log Cabin, and four 
and one-half cents a pound from Skagway to 
Lake Bennett, a wonderfully low rate when the 
conditions are taken into consideration and 
when compared with the rates that existed 
prior to the advent of the railroad through 
White Pass. 
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Chicago to Niagara Falls, Buffalo and New York without change. 
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One of the Most Delightfully Located and Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment 
of Invalids, and of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment Turkish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
Movement Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
EXPERIENCED FHYSIOCIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 

Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Electric Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
ventilated by Steam Fan. A magnificent Solarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a 
delightful promenade. 
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For further information address bd 
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ORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


A big power-dam, to generate 
electricity, is being constructed 
at Stevens Point. It will cost 
about $100,000, and be used to operate mills and other 
industrial enterprises. 


Two years ago twelve young women of Fond du Lac 
invested $100 each in a factory for the manufacture of 
overalls. Now they have purchased a large factory 
building, and employ fifty machine operatives. The 
women manage every part of the business. 


It is said that the Omaha Railway Company has pre- 
pared plans for an elevator to be built on Allouez 
Bay, Superior. The Omaha road is one of the lines 
that bring corn to this point. The elevator will have 
a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. Dredging around the 
dock is now in progress. 


The largest cargo carrier on the Great Lakes was 
launched recently from the shipyard in Superior. It 
is a steel barge named John Smeaton. The official 
registration is 5,049 gross, or 4,725 net tons. The boat 
is 461 feet long over all, 446 feet keel, fifty feet beam, 
and 206 molded depth. She is built of steel through- 
out, upon the most approved lines of modern ship- 
building. 


The Northwestern Grass Twine Company, which has 
extensive plants in Oshkosh, Wis., and in St Paul, 
Minn.. has bought fifty acres on St. Louis Bay, in Su- 
perior,and will put up an immense grass twine factory 
plant that will give employment to 500 persons the 
year round. I[tis estimated that the plant will cost 
$259,000. This will be a good thing for Superior. 


The National Enameling & Stamping Company of 
Milwaukee will make improvements and extensions to 
the local plant this summer, at a cost of $200,000. New 
buildings will be erected, one being a 5-story, 52x200 L- 
shaped, solid brick of mill construction, with freight 
elevators, etc. There will also be a I-story building, 
159x200, solid brick, for the tinning and re-tinning 
departments. 


The Jackson Milling Company of Centralia has con- 
tracted with the Chicago office of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company for designing 
and supplying a complete electrical plant on the Wis- 
consin River at Stevens Point. A large masonry dam 
will be placed across the river, and near it will be 
constructed a central powerstation. In the basement 
of this building will be installed turbines, operated 
by water-power. a sufficient head of which-will be pro- 
vided by the dam. In the power-house will be in- 
stalled one 650 horse-power two-phase generator, 
working at 200 revolutions per minute, delivering 
electrical current at 1,100 volts. This current will be 
used to supply the Jackson Milling Company, driving 
the grinding apparatus and other machinery of the 
flour-mill. In the central power-house will be in- 
stalled transformers to change the current for trans- 
mission to several neighboring mills, where it will be 
used in place of power now supplied by steam engines. 


Minnesota. 
It is estimated that the brick-yards at Chaska will 
produce nearly 20,000 ,000 brick this season. 


One new business block in Morris will cost $25,000, 
Morris is one of the most progressive towns in the 
State. Itis always advancing. 


A good many improvements are taking place in Sauk 
Center this season. The most recent is a fine business 
block, which will cost $12,000 to $15,000. 


A. B. Flower,one of the directors of the Federal Steel 
Company, says that the output of the Minnesota 
iron mines this year will be 3,000,000 tons—larger than 
any year inthe history of the mines. 


East Grand Forks is going to expend $25,000 in public 
improvements. This means better streets, better 
sewerage and waterworks systems, and better local 
conditions generally. 


When times are good and money is easy, one begins 
to hear of new public-buildingenterprises. Pipestone 
County is about to construct a $40,000 court-house, It 
will be built of jasper and sandstone, with jasper 
foundation, slate roof, plate glass, etc. 





St. Cloud’s new Raphael Hospital will be three sto- 
ries high, contain eighty rooms, and cost #50,000. But 
few towns in the East, of the same population, have 
any hospital at all, but these necessary institutions 
are common throughout the Northwest. Nearly every 
town of three thousand to ten thousand inhabitants 
and upwards has one or more well-equipped modern 
hospitals. 


It is astonishing how much residence building is 
going on in St. Paul this summer. Scores—even hun- 
dreds—of new houses are being erected, from the 
modest cottage to those designed for wealthy people 
This building is not confined to any one section of the 
city; itis very general. Naught could speak more em- 
phatically of public confidence in the stability of 
values. Asa matter of fact, lots are worth all they 
sell for today, and their low values make it a good 
time to build. 


The Improvement Bulletin says that a recent and not- 
able victory for Minnesota material, and one that will 
help give the stones of this State the recognition they 
deserve, was the adoption of the Kettle River sand- 
stone for the entire facing of the new Des Moines pub- 
lic library. Thisis being erected on an entire block 
facing the Des Moines River, and between the two 
most prominent thoroughfares leading to the capitol. 
It is to be an all-stone building of pure classic style, 
and the entire building will cost from $150,000 to $200,- 
000. The competition gradually narrowed itself to 
Ohio Bluff Amhurst and Minnesota Kettle River, and 
the facing-stone was finally awarded to the Minnesota 
Sandstone Company of Minneapolis for $41,954. 


North Dakota. 

More flour-mills are being erected in the State every. 
week. One of the latest is a i25-barrel millin Drayton 
It will cost about $20,000, and be equipped with modern 
mill appliances throughout. 


Jamestown will soon have a new high-school bulld- 
ing. The cost will be about $15,000. A good deal of 
building is going on there—many residences, and a 
goodly number of business houses. 


Fargo's recent fire festival was a great success. It 
was to celebrate the rise of the city from the ashes of 
the terrible fire which destroyed the business part of 
the town a few years ago. But few marks of this 
disaster are now seen. Finer and more substantial 
buildings have been erected on the ruins of the old 
ones, and the Fargo of today is superior everyway—in 
wealth, in population, and tn commercial importance. 


The Fargo Forum says: “There are more new homes 
being erected in Fargo today than at any one time in 
the history of the city. Good ones, too.’ This in- 
dicates that a lot of people are making money in Far- 
go, and that other lots are coming in from other towns 
and States. It is just as good a town to livein as itis 
to do business in—which cannot be said of every place, 
you know. 


Wholesale houses are springing up all over theNorth- 
west. They are not so large as some of the great 
houses in the commercial and population centers, but 
they sell to the trade in contiguous territory, and 
many of them transact a large and profitable business. 
The latest enterprise of this kind is a new wholesale 
grocery building for asubstantial Wahpeton firm. It 
will be three stories high, and 50x125 feet in dimen- 
sions. The cost will run up to about $15,000. 

Constant progress is noticeable in all the good agri- 
cultural sections of the State. Old settlers are grad- 
ually growing independent, and the more recent ones 
are improving their farms and homes and getting 
ready for the surplus which is almost sure to follow 
present good managementandenergy. Such evidence 
of thrift and comfort are very inviting to the thou- 
sands of newcomers, who look forward confidently to 
the day when they too shall be in possession of well- 
improved farms and all the comforts of assured 
competence. 





Here is a note of exultation from the Milnor Teller: 
“Milnoris not booming,butis steadily growing. There 
are new buildings going up,and a great many improve- 
ments being made to residences. New sidewalks have 
been built this spring, a large number of new trees 
have been set out, and, take it altogether, the town 
looks the prettiest it has ever looked. Thereis not a 
vacant house. We also notice that DeLamere, seven 
miles east of here, is getting a number of new build- 
ings; and Forman, in the geographical center of the 
county, is making improvements. ‘Rah for Sargent 
County!” 


South Dakota. 


Canton is coming to the front with a $20,000 modern 
hotel and a $50,000 insane asylum for Indians. 





A new $25,000 dormitory will be added to the State 
Normal school in Spearfish. This is one of the best- 





conducted normal schools in the Northwest, and 
Spearfish makes a lovely home for it. 


A large building for wholesale purposes is about to 
be constructed in Sioux Falls. It is expected to cost 
about $30,000. 


A good deal of building is reported from Aberdeen. 
Several business blocks and many new homes are 
either building or will be built, and other improve- 
ments of a similar nature are talked of. Aberdeen is 
a finetown. It isin agood county, and commands the 
trade of a large district. 


Lead, in the Black Hills, is never idle. New build- 
ings are always going up there. Just now two bus- 
iness blocks are under contract, one to cost $12,000, the 
other $14,000. The big Homestake mine, which is 
operated in Lead, employs hundreds of men, and this 
helps to create demand for new houses and business 
enterprises. 


Minneapolis parties are to build a 150-barrel flour- 
millin Milbank. There are so many of these well- 
equipped mills in the Northwest that one wonders 
where the output is sold; but they all do good business, 
and more are being constructed every day. Large 
quantities of the flour go to Europe, and thousands of 
barrels go to the Orient. 


The Black Hills forest reserve has been divided into 
twenty divisions, and twenty men have been appointed 
to act as rangers, one man for each division. It will 
be the duty of each ranger to prevent forest fires and 
to guard the reserve from depredations. They will 
see that no timber is cut and hauled out of the reserve 
contrary to the reserve orders. 


Montana. 


It is reliably reported that the richest body of ore 
ever discovered in the North Star mine, at Tobacco 
Plains, was encountered recently in the 200-foot level, 
according to the Flathead Herald-Journal. 


Red Lodge is going to take advantage of the free 
high-school law and erect a building which, with the 
ordinary public schools now maintained, will give 
that town high rank as an educational center. 


The largest single timber sale ever consummated in 
Montana occurred recently when the State sold 38,- 
000,000 feet to the Big Blackfoot Mining Company. 
The timber is standing in Missoula County, and the 
price was $2 per thousand. 


The National Irrigation Congress will be held in 
Missoula in September. As Montana is greatly inter- 
ested in the subject, the holding of such a convention 
within her borders ought to result in a good deal of ir- 
rigation enterprise. 


The laying of the corner-stone of the State Capitol 
at Helena on July 4 was a momentous occasion 
in the history of Montana, and one in which not 
only the citizens of the capital city, but those of the 
whole State are interested. 


Concentrating tables have been put in the stamp- 
mill on the Jerusha mine, on Lost Horse Gulch, north- 
west of Marysville, and the mill is being run to its 
full capacity on the medium grade milling and concen- 
trating ores, High grade ores are also extracted and 
shipped to smelters. 


It is reported that the Daly-Haggin-Tevis interests 
inthe Anaconda Copper Company have been sold to 
John D. Rockefeller, heading an Eastern syndicate, for 
$23,000,000. The sale is said to have been made a month 
ago, but the news was kept back until recently. Mr. 
Daly stays with the company one year as manager ata 
salary of $25 000. 


It is reported that the Crevasse group of mines near 
Bear Gulch in Park County has been sold to a Ca- 
nadian syndicate for $100,000. The property has been 
operated on a small scale for some time, and has pro- 
duced about $110,000. The veins that are developed 
show free-milling gold ore of good value. The mine 
will now be worked with a view to its full develop- 
ment. 


The enterprising citizens of Townsend have just 
completed a beautiful auditorium, which was proper- 
ly dedicated last month. Sixteen years ago, when 
the Northern Pacific built through Montana,Tierney's 
Hall, a large frame structure, was erected at Town- 
send. It was then thought that this building would 
be adequate for all the shows, balls, and public gather- 
ings that would be held in Missouri Valley for the 
next fifty years. Buttimehas worked wonders. Town- 
sénd has grown from a small village to an incorporat- 
ed city, with many handsome dwellings and sightly 
business blocks. With it the surrounding valley and 
mountains have greatly increased in population and 
wealth, until today Broadwater County is one of the 
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. 
most prosperous counties in Montana, and Townsend, 
its seat of government, an attractive and wealthy city. 


The Neihart Herald gives a full description of the 
proposed Diamond R concentrator which is to be 
erected in that town. It will have a capacity of 300 
tons daily, with facilities for an increase to 500 tons 
should it be necessary. The building will be 250 feet 
long, 135 feet deep, and 102 feet high in its loftiest part. 
One motor of 600 to 700 horse-power will drive the 
machinery, and there will be two complete miils—one 
for the ores of the Diamond R mine, the other for cus- 
tom work. No date can be fixed when the mill will 
start, but it is placed at some time this fall, maybe 
about Oct. 15. Neihart is naturally full of rejoicing 
over this certain fulfillment of long-deferred hopes. 


Idaho. 
The property that was recently destroyed by strik- 
ing miners at Wardner is being rebuilt, and the mines 
will soon be in operation again. 


It is said that extensive graphite and asbestos veins 
have been discovered in the Seven Devils District. 
Such a find would prove a bonanza to its owners. 


The last span of the big iron bridge across the Snake 
River at Lewiston has been laid, and the important 
structure is now complete. The bridge is 1,500 feet 
long, and cost over $100,000. 


It is now said that the Delamar Mining Company 
has purchased the Big Buffalo mine for $500,000. The 
first payment of $25,000 is to be made July 15. The price 
is the same as that the owners were to realize on the 
Clark & Sweeney sale, which failed through their 





Oregon. 
Late advices state that homestead and timber-claim 
filings are more numerous at the Oregon City land 
office than for several years past. 


The pioneer huckleberry cultivator of Marion County 
reports that there will be a magnificent crop of these 
favorite berries this season. The only kind of huckle- 
berries worth buying is the “low bush” variety, of 
which the gentleman in question has a large patch of 
the original stock from which some years he gathers 
tons for the market. The patch has to be burned over 
every few years to keep it in good condition, and the 
years when the burning is done are off years for 
berries. 


Wm. Griffin tells the Blue Mountain Eagle that he 
witnessed at Sloan & Haskell’s placer on Elk Creek, 
near Susanville, the washing of $5 in gold nuggets 
from a single pan of earth, and the unearthing of one 
nugget worth $60, alltaken from a bank in which 
drifting is being done. When these two gentlemen 
sold their placer property last fall to the Badger 
Mining Company, they reserved a small portion of the 
property known as “The Slide,’ which this spring 
they began to work by the drifting process. They 
have found this ground very rich, it being located in 
such a manner that it was not thoroughly worked by 
the miners in the early sixties. It is very common to 
take out several hundred dollars from a small crevice 
in the bedrock. 


The Portland Oregonian says that sugar beetsin the 
Grand Ronde Valley are making satisfactory growth 
and promise a good yield. This industry may be said 





to have already passed its experimental stage in Union 





increase continues, in ten years the annual shipments 
will reach one million cars. Let more mills be built 
at once to meet this demand.—Tacoma1 West Coast Trade. 





The length of the tunnel which the Great Northern 
is boring through the Cascades will be, when com- 
pleted, 13,250 feet. About 7,500 feet are still to be run, 
and it will require nearly a year and a half to do it. 

The Republic Camp in the e Colville Reservation 
District, which suffered a few weeks ago from a disas- 
trous fire. is being rapidly rebuilt. A year hence the 
town will be larger and better built than ever. 


From January to June, 1899, railway shipments of 
Washington lumber amounted to 76,800,000 feet, or 
4,800 carloads, the shingle shipments aggregating 8,268 
carloads. In 1898 the lumber shipments amounted to 
4,362 cars, and the shingle shipments to 6,938 cars. 


The Tacoma West Coast Trade says that Spokane 


is today the booming town of the State. About two 
hundred and fifty dwellings are in process of con- 
struction, and a number of business houses. Money is 


plentiful, real estate reasonable, and mining stock 
speculation rampant. 





Washington coal mines are expected to break all 
previous records of production the present season. 
The increased demands have put nearly all producing 
mines working at full capacity, and State Mine In- 
spector ©. F. Owens predicts an output of close to 
2,500,000 tons, as compared with 1,800,000 tons last year. 


This is a year of building beyond any ever known be- 
fore in Walla Walla, says the Statesman of that town. 
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having to pay #200,000 additional to the broker. This 
mine is the original discovery of the famous Buffalo 
Hump District. 


Clark & Sweeney, the big mine operators, have 
bought a controlling interest in the Tiger-Poorman 
property on Canyon Creek in the Coeur d’ Alenes. 
They are also reported to have bonded the Cracker- 
jack group in the Buffalo Hump District for $100,000. 


A man who recently visited Grangeville, the nearest 
point to the new Buffalo Hump region, says that he 
was surprised and astounded at the rapid growth of 
the town. Yet it-is not overdone, for everyone seems 
to be doing a good business. He says that he can only 
see a bright future in store for it, and that it is a 
second Butte. 


According to the Lewiston Teller, ‘Eastern capital- 
ists are finding in Idaho a fertile field for the employ- 
ment of their money. Promoters can easily placea 
good proposition for the opening of an Idaho mine, or 
the building of an Idaho railroad. or the development 
of any one of a hundred or moreof the State’s wonder- 
ful resources. The State is becoming favorably known 
in the business world, and energy and capital are 
hastening to secure locations in this promised field.” 
The same paper says that Lewiston is growing so rap- 
idly that the question of cheap homes is a vital one. 
The completion of the Northern Pacific road to that 
point, the bridging of the Snake River, and the great 
influx of miners, would-be investors, and prospectors 
on account ofthe Buffalo Hump discoveries, have all 
helped Lewiston to an unwonted degree of prosperity: 





| County, though the productiveness of the beet area 
| will naturally increase from year to year as farmers 
become more and more familiar with methods of cul- 
ture, which, until very recently, they were wholly un- 
accustomed to. The fact that patient, painstaking 
labor is a necessary element in profitable beet-grow- 
ing has been fully demonstrated. If American labor 
does not furnish this element in sufficient supply, we 
may expect to see the docile, plodding Asiatic laborer 
employed in the great beet gardens of the Western 
world. Japanese laborers have already been secured 
by some of the Union County growers—no doubt be- 
cause of the patient application of these people to 
lowly forms of labor, the wages of which, from the 
American standpoint, are relatively small, and the 
satisfactory performance of which is based upon @il- 
igence and contentment. 


Washington. 
“The Spokane Industrial Exposition,” which was 
formerly the “Spokane Fruit Fair,” has begun active 
operations for a large exhibit this fall. 


Probably nocity on the Coast has been more direct- 
ly changed by the return of prosperity than Aberdeen. 
In less than two years it has more than doubled its 
population, which now numbers over 3,500. 


Ten years sgo the shipping of cedar shingles to 
Eastern States from Washington opened up with a 
record of about four hundred cars in 1889. In 1899 the 
shipments will reach twenty thousand. If this rateof 














Besides the large buildings, school and college and 
Congregational church, there are not less than a hun- 
dred and fifty residences in course of construction or 
projected. Most of the residences are of good quality. 
Walla Walla has every facility for becoming a beau- 


tiful place. With its trees and roses and bright lawns, 
itis rapidly becoming one of the prettiest places on 
the Coast. 


The Carlisle Canning Company is going to make a 
more extensive trial this year of putting up salmon 
in porcelain pots. Recently it received a consignment 
of 65,000 pots. The demand for this class of canned 
salmon arose from the fanciful dislike that some 
European customers had to salmon put up in tin cans. 
The Carlisle Company is importing a certain amount 
of these porcelain pots to supply the trade. The por- 
celain is filled with the choicest salmon, and then put 
inside another case and shipped. 


Canadian Northwest. 


The North Star mine near Fort Steele, B.C., accord- 
ing to current report, is being floated in England for 
$3,000,000. 


Up to date this year new settlers to the number of 
1,660 souls have settled in the Edmonton District of 
the Northwest Territories. 

The Standard group of mines near Revelstoke, B.C, 
has been bonded for $65,000. The Standard group is 
said to be a very fine copper property, having excel 
lent surface showings, although little developed as 
yet. It is composed of seven claims, the Standard 
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Criterion, Black Bear, Contractor, Monarchy, Iron 
Chest and Iron Hill. It is claimed that a smelter is to 
be constructed at once. 


Geo. H. Nillyer, of West Superior, Wis., will erect a 
20-stamp mill on Shoal Lake for the Lucky Coon mine, 
and a 120-stamp mill, of the Krupp chlorination pro- 
cess, for the Alice A mine, both near Mine Center, Ont. 





The Foley mine in the Seine River District, Ont, 
has been sold to the Canadian Mines Development 
Company for $50,000 cash and $354,000 in stock of the 
new concern. It ls astrongcompany, with ample cash 
assets, and the mine will be worked with energy. 





According to reports, a quarter of a million dollars 
will have been expended near Grand Forks, B. C., and 
another smelter will be treating the ores of that rich 
region to the north, before the end of the year. The 
carrying out of this enterprise will accomplish great 
things for Grand Forks. The smelter is to be a large 
one, and it will have a substantial pay-roll 
also furnish the power for an electric light plant and 
water plant for the town. 


The Winnipeg Free Presa says that 30,000 new settlers 
passed through that city on their way to points in 


It will | 


Manitoba and the Northwest Territories during the | 


past five months. The commissioner of emigration es- 
timates that these figures will be increased to 50,000 or 
60,000 by the close of the emigration season. Last year 
the total number of immigrants was 28,000; so it is 
seen that 1800 shows a marked increase over the pre- 
ceding year. 





ee 
The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell excursion tickets toChautauqua Lakeand re- 
turn on July 28th, at one fare for the round trip, with 
limit of August 20th, 1800, by depositing ticket at 
Chautauqua not later than July 3ist. Tickets good 
ou any of our three daily trains. Cheap rates toother 
Eastern points. Van Buren Street Passenger Station, 
on the Loop. For further information, address the 
General Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chicago. 





Lehigh Valley Summer Tours. 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad bas just issued its book on 

“Summer Tours,” which gives full details of routes 
and rates to various places where a summer vacation 
may be pleasantly and profitably spent. The attrac- 
tions of the various points covered in the book are dl- 
versified, including mountain,lake and seaside resorts, 
affording achoiceofa summering place of any charac- 
ter which may be desired. In naming fares to points 
not on the line of the Lehigh, the book calls attention 
to that line as a desirable route to reach the places 
named. Of course the strongest emphasis is placed on 
the points reached by the Lehigh itself, and the scenic 
attractions of the route through the Pennsylvania 
mountains are not understated, but the book is with- 
al a compendium of useful information regarding 
nearly all of the better class of summering places, 
wherever situated. Mailed on receipt of four cents in 
stamps. Address Cuas. 8. Leg, General Passenger 
Agent, Lehigh Valley Railroad, 26 Cortlandt Street, 
New York. 


> 
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Through Sleepers to Boston. 


On Wabash Continental Limited, leaving Chicago 
12:02 noon, arriving Boston 5:50 Pp. mM. next day. Also 
on Night Express leaving Chicege 11:00 P.m., arriving 
Boston 10:20 A. M. second day. Through sleeper to 
New York on both trains. Ticket cflice, 97 Adams 
Street. Telephone, Main 1619. 

7 





Excursion to Lynn, Mass , and Return 


via Nickel Plate Road, at one fare for the round trip 
from Chicago, Tickets on sale July 10th and 11th, 
with return limit of July 20th, account of Y. PO. U. 
Through service to Ft. Wayne, Buffalo, New York, 
Boston and other New England points. For further 
information address General Agent, 111 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 





“Something must be done with those boys of mine 
at college!” exclaimed a staid old citizen. “They're 
wilder than March hares, and in hot water all the 
time,” 

“Oh, well; 
allowances.”’ 

“Make allowances, man? That's what's keeping me 
poor." 


they're young yet, and you must make 


THERS 


will find that the speedy cure for Skin irritations,Ee- 
zema, Piles, Pains, Burns, Chilblains, Sprains, Swell- 
ings &c., is GREVE’S OINTMENT, and when the 





children get hurt it stops the pain and heals the 
bruises. Nothing else so useful in the family. Get it 
to day. Sold by Druggiets or sent by mail on receipt 
of 50 cts. by Hiscox & Co., Long Island City N. ¥. 













Shade Wort Work- 
b Because it isn’t mounted on 
q THE IMPROVED 


3 HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLER. 
[7 A perfect article. No tacks re- 
= quired. Notice name on roller 

when buying your shades, 


















We Make Investments 


secured by First Mortgages on choice 
Wheat-Growing Lands, that net the in- 
vestor SEVEN PER CENT. 

We have loaned money in this locality 
for fifteen years, and have never lost a 
dollar for one of our clients. 


We Buy OLD MORTGAGES 


on North Dakota Land, and pay cash for 
lands held under foreclosure. We act as 
agents for non-resident owners; pay taxes; 
attend to the renting and cultivation of 
lands, and collect and remit the proceeds 
promptly. 


HAVE YOU UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS? 
We can make them dividend payers. 
Write for particulars. 


E. J. LANDER & co., Grand Forks, mf. D. 


Established 1883. 














T. L. BEISEKER, 
President Wells County 
State Bank. 
Fessenden, N. Dak. 


0. H. DAVIDSON, Jr., 


President Carrington 
State Bank, 
Carrington, N. Dak. 


AGENTS FOR LANDS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


In the Counties of Foster. Eddy, Benson, Wells and 
cLean. 


Beiseker & Davidson, 
Land and Loan Agents, 


100,000 Acres of Selected 
Farm Lands for sale. 


Taxes paid and special 
attention given to the 


Carrington, 
——————= N. Dak. 


M.DORAN & CO. 
Bankers and Brokers. 


Direct Private Wires to all Leading Markets. 


Germania Life Bldg., 4th and Minnesota Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


For General Farming and Stock-raising 
in Bon Homme and Hutchinson counties, 
in Southeastern South Dakota. 


D. K. TOMLINSON, 
SCOTLAND, 8. D 


READERS 


wishing to communicate with any line of business 

not represented in the advertising columns of 

this magazine can do so by addressing 

The Northwest Magazine, Business Department 
St. Paul Minn. 








For sale cheap by 








PROF. Il. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA CREAM 


For Beautif. ing, the C opplexien. 
Removes al! Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes and permanently restoring the com- 
en ee =~ istsor 
sent postpaid on receipt of > . Use 
MALVJNA ICHTHYOL ‘Soap | Prof, 1, Hubert 

Cents a Cake TOLEDO. ©. 


I. Central Minne- 

00 an Cap 5: sot.. Witp L‘ Nps 
$3 to $6 per acre. 

In proved lands, $% to$20. Long time, lowinterest. Corn 


au. ‘ame grasses raised. Send for free circulars and 
mentivo. this magazine. A. MURRAY, Wade 11. Minn 


ALLEN, Taxidermist, Mandan, ND, 








FOR SALE IN MANITOBA, 


An Improved Farm 
of 807 acres, 


fronting on Assiniboine River, 20 miles from 
Winnipeg. 

30 acres brush, 15 scrub, 150 hay, balance first-class 

arable lands; 250 fenced and cultivated; 8-room log- 

house; good log outbuildings; splendid water, school 

and churches within half mile. 


Only $5,500. 


An Improved Farm of 
640 acres, 


30 miles from Winnipeg, 5 from Marquette. 


Half hay, balance arable; 150 acres cultivated; good 
farm house, stone foundation and basement; good 
outbuildings. Anexcellent mixed farm. First-class 
settlement, school, church and post-office within one 
mile. 


$5 500, very easy terms. 





Twenty-two more Improved Farms in different 
sections, also 50,000 acres of unimproved 
lands in the Winnipeg district, 
very cheap and easy terms. 


JAMES SCOTT, 
Real Estate Agent, 
Winnipeg, Man. 





MINNESOTA, 


‘eESH 








DULUTH OFFICES. 
WE TAKE Entire Charge of Property for Non-residents. 
WE NEGOTIATE City Real Estate and Outside Lands, and 
PAY CASH for Defaulted Mortgages. Write us— 
Palladio Office Building, Duluth, or 
West Duluth Bank Building, West Duluth. 
HENRY E 


ELST. AED] 


oe Stationers, 


91 E. Sixth Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
eee 


WE FURNISH COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITS. 


Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Lithographers and Printers. 


We are acknowledged to be the leading house of 
the entire Northwest for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS, VISITING CARDS, 
STOCK CERTIFICATES, CHECKS, 

and all classes of ENGRAVED WORK. 
@” Write us for Prices and Samples. 














Agentsfor Wernicke Elastic Bookcases 


and 





Globe Card Index Files. 


Send for catalogue. 
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LE. ‘Uae SSeS 


793-797 ONEIDA BLOCK 
MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE SIGN OF 
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ras 
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Montana 


is known as the 


Treasure 


SSS 


MISSION RANGE. MONT. 





DOSS ANAS 


~¥ 


State. SESS ee eet vet — ee 


IT HAS TREASURES, 
SCENIC, 
HORTICULTURAL 


MINERAL 


which are hinted at here. 


Send Six Cents for our new WON- 
DERLAND ’99 and verify this. 


CHAS. S. FEE, Gen. Pass. Agt. St. Paul, Minn. 
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Invested ina Postal Oard 
will bring you our NEW 
Catalogue FREE of Uharge. 
Two U.S. Patents: 

New Felten Feot & Slip Socket. 

Address: DOERFLINGER 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB CO, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 














S* PAUL Jobbers all se eITH CROSS | RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 


Macaroni, Vermicelli, Spaghetti, 


The only Macaroni made in Minnesota (the land of 


No.1 hard). Also 


White Cross Farina in 1 Ib. Packages. 
a * 





Manufactured by 


Italian Macaroni & Vermicelli Co., 


“INDEXED 


CELEBRATED 


QCKET MAPS 


——OF— 


_ Every State and Territory. Revised to Date 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


| 
| For sale everywhere. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK. 





Meals from } 
6A. M. to8 P. M. § 


Furnished Rooms, 
50c, 75c, $1 per day. 


KENDALL COFFEE HOUSE. 


150 & 152 East Fourth St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Bet. Robert and Jackson Sts. 


Kats E. KENDALL, formerly of Russell Coffee House, Minneapolis. 





The Old Reliable DIAMOND J 


Bis, Je . 


vr 2 i wy (DELL : 


0 LINE Sane 





can guarantee that you w 
derived from 


The Upper Mississippi Packet Line. Established 19867. 
We take pleasure in announcing that during the season of navigation 
we will continue to operate a line of fine passenger packets between 
sT. LOUIS and ST PAUL. 

To those who know the history of the Diamond Jo Line Steamers for the past thirty 
years, it is hardly necessary to say that we will KEEP TO THE FRONT and continue to 
merit the approval which our patrons have so kindly given us in the past 

To those whose attention has never been called to the attractions of the UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, we oer “give uaa trial.”” We will do our best to please you, and 

ll be amply repaid for your time and money by the benefit 


A TRIP ON THE GREAT FATHER OF WATERS. 


Time-tables, rate and route lists and any desired information regarding our line 
and route, sent on application to general passenger agent or to any of our local agents. 


Excursion and Tourist Tickets to all Points at Reduced Rates. 
Get our rates before purchasing tickets by any other route. 


I. P. LUSK, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oo. R. BROCK WAY, Gen. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Paul Office and Dock, Foot of Sibley Street. 
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,, Soothing Syrup." 
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Mothers. 

For over fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 
has been used by mothers for their children while 
teething. Are you disturbed at night and broken of 
your rest bya sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and geta 
bottle of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for chil- 
dren teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. Depend 
upon it, mothers, there is no mistake about it. It 
cures diarrhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, 
cures wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, and gives tone and energy to the whole sys- 
tem. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” for children 
teething is pleasant to the taste and is the prescription 
of one of the oldest and best family physicians and 
nurses in the United States, and is for sale by all 
druggists throughout the world. Price, twenty-five 
centsa bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. Winslow's 


Manufacturers and Settlers 


will find extraordinary inducements for location in | 


Northern Wisconsin. There are plenty of fine lands 
for farming, as well as large beds of clay, kaolin and 
marl, together with fine hardwood timber. for manu- 
facturing purposes. Northern Wisconsin is easily 
reached via finely equipped modern trains running 
daily between Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Ashland and Duluth, via Wisconsin Central 
lines. 

Pamphlets and completeinformation can be obtained 
by writing W. H. Killen, Deputy Land and Industrial 
Commissioner, Colby & Abbot Bldg , Milwaukee, Wis., 
or Jas. C, Pond, G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New Maps. 

New Maps, size of each about 17x23, of Washington, 
North Dakota and Minnesota. Land Companies and 
Keal Estate and Immigration Agents will find these 
maps very desirable for advertising purposes. Read- 
ing mattercan be printed on the reverse side. For 
quotations on quantities from 1,000 to 100,000 address 
Poole Bros., Kailway Printers & Publishers, 316 Dear- 
born St., Chicago. 


Pile and Fistula Cure. 


We are pleased to send free sample treatment of our 
pile and fistulacure. If you don't care to send four 
cents in stamps, treatment will come just the same 
Dr. Rea & Co., Minneapolis, Minn.—Adv. 

To his aged parents in far-off Ireland they brought 
back a sad story. “Your poor son Pat,” they said, 


“alas! he was captured by the cannibals, and boiled | 


alive. 
‘That was just like Pat,” sobbed the broken-hearted 
mother; “he was always a broth of a boy!” 





There is more catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the 
last few years it was supposed to be incurable. Fora 
great many years doctors pronounced ita local dis- 
ease, and prescribed local remedies, and by constantly 
failing to cure with local treatment, pronounced it 
incurable. Science has proven catarrh to be a con- 
stitutional disease, and, therefore, requires constitu- 
tional treatment. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only con- 
stitutional cure on the market. It is taken internally 
in doses from ten drops toa teaspoonful. It acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem. They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and testimonials. 
Address, P. J. OHENZY & Co , Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 

= — ———— ————— > 


CAS 


MOANA BOONE 





THE DIRECT LINE 
Chicago Cincinnati ae 
Indianapolis Louisville 


ALL SOUTHERN CITIES 


City Ticket Office, 232 Clark St,, Chicago. 


W.H.McDOEL, FRANK J,REEO 
Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Mgr Gen’! Pass. Agent 


between 





J. W. HENDERSON, 
steopath, 


ST. PAUL, - - - 


MINN. 


Formerly of the Staff of Operators at the 
A. T. Still Infirmary, and American School 
of Osteopathy, 4 Kirksville, Mo. 





AT THE SEVILLE, 

Kent St. and Selby Ave., 
| 8a M.to12M. 
GERMANIA LIFE BLDG., 
4th and Minnesota Sts., 
2P.M. to6P. M. 


Consultation Free. 


Literature relating to Osteopathy sent on application. 





Osteopathy 


‘Cures 
| Without 
. Drugs. 








ROGER E. CHASE, 
Osteopath, 


916 Pioneer Press Building, 
St. Pau., MINN. 
Consultation Free. 


Office hours: 8 A. M. to5 P. M. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 





‘ST, PAUL COMMBRCIAL COLLEGE, 


B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 





Nextdoor to Union Bank, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Corner Sixth and Robert Sts., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


School in Session the Entire Year. 


ADVISORY BOARD: 
Hon. A. R. Kiefer, Hon. W. P. Murray, 
Mr. J. Goldsmith, Mr. H. Scheffer. 
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rt Press | DOCzREErInG, SHO 
Bidg., St. Paul!) TYPEWRITING, PENNANSHIP 
and concurrent branches taught In the m-st 
Thorough, Modern, Practical manner, Old- 
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Taltion reasonable. al 












‘SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


You can obtain instruction in Shorthand by mail 
from a practical, experienced teacher. Write to 


LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Germania Life Bldg, St. Pau!, Minn. 





F you wish the best service between 
I MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL and CHICAGO, 


TRAVEL BY 


The North-Western Line. 





a i 


Many miles the shortest between these cities, 
and the “NoRTH-WESTERN LIMITED”’ is the 


finest train that runs. 
T. W. TEASDALE, 


General Passenger Agent, St. PAUL 


GET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do pe \ 4 goywe | by allur g edverweements 
an you can best mad 
Gnest finished and . " 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
he buy from reliable manu- 

turers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 
dealing, you will then get a 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
ia easiest 


to manage aad is 





Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
s, fineness of finish, beauty 
m appearance, or has as many 
improvements as the 


NEw HoMeE 
It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle tented), no other has 


it; New Stand ( patented), driving wheel hinged 
pa ad. ble oon, thus reducing friction to 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Onanon, Mass. Bostow, Mass. 28 ane, N.Y 
Cuscaeo, Ita. BT. Louis, Mo. Dacaas Wasa 
San Francisco, Cal. ATLANTA, 
FOR SALE BY 


W. F. ELWESS, { {03% Teh Be ¢ St+ Paul, Minn, 








N. LEHNEN, Ph.D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 364 Bobert St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail or express attended promptly. Write for terme. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARFER. T. L. SORURMBIER. 


LINDEKE, 
WARNER & 


SCHURMEIER, 


Wholesale 


DRY GOODS and NOTIONS. 


Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


ST. PAUL, ° ° ° MINNESOTA. 











FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Fairbanks-Morse Gas and Gasoline Engines, 
Fairbanks’ Standard Scales, 
Fairbanks’ Galvanized Steel Wind-Mills 
and Galvanized Steel Towers. 
Railway and Contractors’ Supplies. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale DRUGGISTS, 


Jobbers in 


Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, ete., 


SAINT PAUL, 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrpLey Sr., Cor. 67TH. 











Burlington 


| 


Houte | 








BEST LINE 





ST.LOUIS | 


—  AND— 


All Points South. 


FINEST TRAINS 
ON EARTH. 


CLUB, ONE OF THE 





THE GERMANIA LIFE BUILDING, HOME OF THE ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL 
MOST PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


IN THE NORTHWEST. 





The 


Crane & Ordway 
..00.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Iron Pipe, Brass Goods, Fittings, Kte., 


For Steam, Gas, Water 
and Plumbing Supplies. 





Iron, Wooden and Steam Pumps, Windmills and Well 
Machinery, Belting, Hose and Packing, Water- 
works Supplies and Gasoline Engines. 


Main Office, 248, 250, 252;East Fourth Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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W.S. Fiynt, President. 





Established 1869, 


| ae: A. L. EGE, 


7] | Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Billiard, Pool Tables and Bowling Goods, 


and Importer of 
Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cues, Tips, etc. 
Altering done. Send for catalogue. 
220 East 7th St., - St. Paul, Minn. 


SEABURY & CO., 


Wholesale Grocers 
and Importers, 


193 to 199 E. 3d St., Cor. Sibley, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


BRAMBLETT 6 BEY CEH, 


aera vers. 
+§-3 
OFFICES: 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 





THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


will sell excursion tickets toChautauqua 
Lake and return on July 7th, at one fare 
for the round trip, with return limit of 
August 8th, 1899. Tickets good onany of 
our daily trains. Cheap rates to other 
eastern. points. Van Buren St. Pas- 
senger Station on the Loop. For further 
information address the General Agent, 
111 Adams St., Chicago. Telephone Cen 

tral 2057. 





Wa. TRAUERNICHT, Vice-Presideut. 
T. W. Brown, Sec. and Treas 


ST. PAUL 


White Lead & Oil C. 


(INCORPOKATED) 


| MANUFACTURERS 


Lion Brand House Paint, 


| FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 
GRAPHITE PAINTS, 


STAINS, FILLERS, 
AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDSAND PRICES 
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OL?, BUT GOOD. 


An exchange says that a small church was sadly in 
need of repairs, and a meeting was held in it with the 
view to raise funds for that purpose. The minister 
having said that $500 would be required,a very wealthy 
and equally stingy member of the congregation arose 
and said he would give$i. Just as he sat down, how- 
ever,a lump of plastering fell from the ceiling and 
hit htm onthe head, whereupon he arose hastily and 
called out that he had made a mistake—he would give 
$50. This was too much for an enthusiast present, who, 
forgetful of everything, shouted fervently, “O Lord, 
hit him again!"—Anoka ( Minn.) Union. 


se 
ahs 


A BIT OF GRIM SARCASM. 

During the scene of wild excitement which prevailed 
aboard the steamship Humboldt when it ran on a rock 
coming down from Skagway a month or so ago, says 
the Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, an amusing incl- 


dent occurred, The shock of the impact had brought 


two ago a little girl came to the canyon, and she list- 


| 


ened with eyes and mouth and ears open to the re- 
markable experiences related by Captain Hance. 
When he had finished telling the members of the party 
to which she belonged how he dug the canyon all by 
himself, the child exclaimed indignantly: 

“I don’t believe a word of it!"’ 

“My dear, responded Captain Hance, reproachfully, 
“don't you believe that I dug the canyon?” 

“If you dug it,” replied this enfant terrible, “what 
did you do with the dirt?” 

For once in his life Captain Hance was silent, and he 
says that he has never told the story since. 


We 
A CASE OF LOST IDENTITY. 


About two years ago the late Colonel John P. West 
of Minneapolis was a member of a party traveling 
from Washington to Philadelphia, and the subject of 
physical exercise came up. says the American Builder. 

The colonel admitted that he didn't take enough, 
but that he had procrastinated in beginning to take 
more, as the doctors had directed. 

“This conversation reminds me,” continued the 
colonel, “of a peculiar circumstance that occurred at 
my hotel some years ago. It was about the time when 
the newspapers were filled with disappearances in 
various parts of the country. A man came to the 
house one evening, and was assigned a room. The 
next day it was discovered that the man did not know 
his name nor where he came from, neither could he 


all the passengers from their berths, and they were | give any account of himself. 


rushing hitherand thither with more excitement than 
clothing about their persons. There was a hole in the 


“My attention was called to the case, and I soon sat- 
isfied myself that it wasa clear case of suspended 





A BIT OF DOMESTIC DIPLOMACY. 
Mr. De Club—“*My dear, a great German physician is authority for the statement that women require 


more sleep than men.” 
Mrs. De C.—"“‘Does he? Well,-- 


“Yes, my dear; and un-er-you'd better not wait up for me tonight.” 


bow of the boat, and should she slide off the rock, only 
a promise of death remained for all on board. 

While apprehension was at its height, a man ap- 
peared on the deck clad in a nightshirt and two life- 
preservers, one about his waist and another about his 
knees. In the water the inevitable result of such an 
arrangement would have been to turn him upside 
down, and he would have to breathe through his feet, 
or else suffocate. 

The strange figure caught the eye of the Humboldt’s 
captain, and in the midst of the hurried orders he was 
giving, he paused to say to him of the preservers: 

“Put another one around your ankles, my friend. 
You'll get your feet wet.” 

WE 
SHE HAD HIM ON THE HIP. 


A good story is told of acertain captain Hance, a 
famous frontiersman and yarn-spinner, who lives on 
the verge of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
Captain Hance used to claim that he built thecanyon; 
that he dug it out all alone when he was a boy; that 
he loved to work so much that the Eastern States did 
not furnish an adequate field for his energy, so he 
came to Arizonaand tried his hand at making acanyon. 

But he does not tell this story any more. A year or 


mental faculties—another case, in fact, of lost iden- 
tity. I could see from a glance that a well-bred and 
educated man stood before me, and I was satisfied that 
he was a man of no small influence where he was 
known; and, although he had no money, I took a 
special interest in the case and made every effort to 
find out who he was and where he came from. 

“One day, after he had been at the hotel for about a 
month, and after every effort had been made to find 
his friends and relatives, I had him stripped, thinking 
there might be some mark on bis body that would dis- 
close his identity. No mark was found, but what we 
did find was the finest enveloped man I ever saw. 

“A brilliant idea came to me. This man's splendid 


| physical development never came by chance. I felt 


certain that it was the result of a special physical 
training, and that it was acquired in some club or 
gymnasium I had his photograph taken, and sent it 
to allthe leading clubs and gymnasiums in America, 
stating the circumstances and my desire to ascertain 
the man’s identity. In less than a week I had the 
satisfaction of learning who he was, and within two 
weeks thereafter he was In the hands of his friends, 
and safely on his way to his home in the East. He 
proved to be a prominent architect of an Eastern city, 
and overwork had temporarily unbalanced his mind.” 











This White Enamel Bed $10.45. 


With Springs and Mattress Complete. Cannot be 
duplicated anywhere for less than $14. All packed and 
delivered free on board cars at St. Paul, on receipt of 

rice. Bed is 49in. high, width 4 ft. 6in., 3 ft. 6in., or 
3 ft.. as desired. 13-16 in. posts, white enamel, finely 
finished, with solid brass vases. brass medallion orna- 
ments, and strong casters. SPRING 1s extra good, 
woven wire, adjustable. MATTRESS is combination 
cotton, covered with fancy pattern sateen ticking, 
well and strongly made. e offer other furniture 
bargains that will surprise you. 

SCHROEDER & DICKINSON, 


16 and 18'E, Sixth 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 








THE 


FORT SNELLING HOTEL, 


situated on the bank of the Mississippi River at Fort 


Snelling Bridge, on West Seventh 


treet, ST. PAUL, 
isa 


Charming Summer Resort 


that affords panes rest and excellent refreshments 
for ladies and gentlemen alike. 


Special Attention Given to Cyclists. 


First-class meals and luncheons, ice-cream, soda- 
water, and all seasonable fruits. Cosy private rooms, 
if desired. 

SPEeciaL—We havea fine 20-acre park, cool and shady, 
suitable for picnic parties. 


GEO. T. HARRIS, Proprietor. 





Se ee 


Few people have ever seen such wheat | 








as is used in the manufacture of 


Seal of 


: New Prague: 
: Flouring Mill Co., : 
NEW PRAGUE, : 
MINN.... : 





It comes from the fa- 
mous “Big Woods” re- 
gion which produces the 
No. 1 hard timber wheat 
which we grind exclu- 
sively. 

Every sack or barrel 
is guaranteed to be the 
finest flour you ever | | 
used, or your money re- 
funded. 

If your grocer does 
not keep it, send us his 












Minna Af 


i 
3. New Prague Minn ) 
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y y name and your order 
, som //) id 
Uy SEAL OF MINES vj, and we will see that you 
s " wei ®re wapplied. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





R. E. COBB, 


31-33 East Third St., ST. PAUL, MINN., 


DEALER IN 


Fruits, Vegetables, 





Poultry, Game, | 
Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


‘pleading House in the Trade & 





FOOT, SCHULZE & CO.., 


Manufacturers of 


Boots and Shoes, 


Third and Wacouta Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


EL BEAM 


IN STOCK. 


| ie 


Architectural 


and other 


Iron Work. 


Low Prices, Quick Deliveries. 
Write us for Prices. 


ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


ST. PAUL. MINN. 


| General Offices in Manhattan Building. 

















Daily 
Through | 
Trains 


a oes 
CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, 
Des Moines, 
Omaha, 
Denver, 
Kansas City. | 


For LOW RATEs and other infor- | 
mation, address 


A. B. CUTTS, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





THE WHOLESALE GROCERY HOUSE OF FOLEY BROS. & KELLY MERCANTILE CO 











1 
\ 


ELK LAUNDRY CO., 
51 WEST THIRD STREET, ST. PAUL. 


Good dressers of either sex should avail themselves 
of our unexcelled facilities. 


8 ior work. Satisfactory prices. Always prom 
— Towels furnished offices at low serene = 
Give us a trial and be convinced. 





Telephone 268. Henry Grungaaen, Mgr. 


FOLEY BROS, & KELLY 


MERCANTILE CO, 


WHOLESALE CROCERS, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Tea Importers. Coffee Roasters. Spice Grinders. 
Manufacturers Flavoring Extracts. 








Twin City Church Organ Ractory. 


JOHN ROHN, 


Proprietor, 
BUILDERS OF... 
Church, 
Chapel and 
Concert 


TBO IPE oRCANS 


of the 
| i|| Ee 
e 


PONT) P f ‘4 
Hi il 
“I jl 1/4) 
{aS | 
i pt 
ii) ; 
co 


Improved and 
Modern System. 
Repairing and Tuning 


Five Years’ Guarantee 
on every Instrument. 


Office and Factory: 
1173-1183 University Av., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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WOULDN’T GO BACK ON HER ORDER. 





A young girl from the State of Washington, who 
went East to visita Western Congressman’'s family 
last winter, bad an experience she hasn't forgotten 
yet. The first few daysof her stay in the national 
capital were spent there, and her meals were served in 


her room. On the very first evening she ordered | 


oysters for dinner. Now, she knew nothing ofa real, 
life-sized oyster, having spent all ber days on the 
Pacific Coast, where oysters are very small. She was 
young and exceedingly inexperienced, and she said to 
the waiter 

“Bring me fifty oysters 

The waiter gasped. 

“Ts that all?” he said 

“Oh, no,” she answered cheerfully. 
dinner, too.” 

She says that she bad to shut her eyelids tight to 
keep ber eyes from popping clear outof her head when 
she saw the fifty oysters 

“Isn't there more than fifty?” she asked 

“No, miss,” answered the waiter. “Shall I take some 
away?’ and he grinned. It was the grin that did it 
Her Western blood rose at it. 


“Bring me—well, 


“No,” she said coolly. “It’s not too many. I'm 


hungry.” 

She locked the door after the astonished waiter, and 
opened the window. It was a dark night, but she 
could see the roofsof the adjoining houses almost 
within arm's reach beneath ber window. Only a nar- 
row alley separated the buildings. She took a fork, 
and deftly and dexterously, one by one, she flung the 
oysters as farasshecould. She could bear them fall 
moistly, softly, flabbily upon the roof opposite. When 
the waiter returned, two oysters lay on ber plate. His 
eyes rolled wonderingly at her. 

“Was—was the oysters good?” 
not grin. 

“Fairly good,” she made answer, 
wasn't really hungry, after all.” 


he asked, and he did 


calmly; “but I 


—— -° @ ¢ —______— 


A GREAT TRIP. 


Have you teachers who bave really made up your 
minds to use the Shasta-Northbern Pacific route bome 
from the Los Angeles N. E. A. actually an idea of what 
a trip that is going to be? Iam going to hint ata few 
things in connection with it. And I shall pot refer to 
Yellowstone Park at all—there is so much else. 

At San Francisco, for mostof you will stop tosee 
that wonderful city aday ortwo. you will be some- 
what fatigued after sight-seeing. You leave that city 
in the evening, and after a most refreshing night's 
sleep, morning will find you alongside the beautiful 
Sacramento River. From there until well over into 
Oregon you will be filled with “the thirstof the human 
heart for the beauty of God's working,” as Ruskin 
putsit. The great mountains,with glorious Shasta at 
the head of the procession, come and go. Castle Crags 
tower aloft in silent grandeur; Shasta Springs 
quenches your thirst; the Siskiyou Range and Rogue 
River Valley overpower you. Another night and you 
are in Portland, over which beautiful mounts Hood 
and St. Helens watch untiringly. Then comes the 
Puget Sound Country with its beautiful bays, great 
cities, wonderful forests, giant mountains—Rainier, 
the greatest captain of all, rising like a huge chunk 
of white marble toward heaven. 

Whata historic region this! For a hundred years 
the nations were fighting to obtain possession of this 
old Oregon Country. Exploration, diplomacy, emi- 
gration, politics were worked for all they were worth 
to this end, and at last the United States got it. Study 
your geographiesand read your histories and see what 
a land of romance and resources it is. 

Grant, Sheridan, Crook and other great generais 
fought Indians there in the early days. Now the rail- 
ways traverse it, and steam craft ply upon its bays 
and rivers. 

Eastward from the Sound Country lies an empire—a 
big one, Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Min 
nesota, with their great fruit ranches; mountains 
filled with goid; fields of grain; and rivers and lakes, 
are also full of interesting historic incidents. Hen- 
nepin, Pike, Lewis and Clarke, Nicollet, Schoolcraft 
and others have left their impress here. 

But, send Chas, 8S. Fee, G. P. & T.A., N. P. R., St. 
Paul, Minn., six cents for Wonderland, '99, and you will 
learn more about it than can be told here. For rates, 
etc., address Geo. D. Rogers, D. P. A., St. Paul, Minn. 


. 





' 


“Dear me! that was terrible. Man fell overboard in 
mid-ocean the other day, and was never seen again!" 
said Hicks. 

“Drowned?” asked Mrs. Hicks. 

“Oh, no; of course not. Sprained his ancle, prob- 
ably,” said Hicks. 
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FEED CUTTERS. 


The Wisconsin Ensilage and Fodder Cutter 


is the best Feed Cutter in the market today. Cuts 
from two to three tons of ensilage in from five to ten 


Mouth of machine 114 square inches. Double 
Malleable link conveyors, both below and 
two to four-horse, 


minutes, 
shear cut. 
above. Horse-power required, 
“sweep.” Patented 1884-1886. 
G2 We send this machine on trial anywhere. 
Agents wanted. Manufactured by 


FISCHER & KOERTS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Establishe 


PROPELLER 
WHEELS. 







SHERIFFS 
MFG. CO., 


Mi wavkee, Wis. 


SHERIFFS 
MFG. CO., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., 


Manufacturers of 


White Pearl Golden Seal 
Brand 

Macaroni, Home Made 

Vermicelli, Egg 








| 








MANUFACTURER OF 


| (CIGAR 


AND-DEALER IN LABELS = 


St. PauL, MINN 








244 Thirteenth St.. 

















.Lo 
Chicago 





, : ts 
Ye Yn ter Caucded 
Running Daily Between 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, 
ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS. 


Only Perfect Train in the World. 
Best Dining Car Service. 
Lowest Rates to All Points. 








J.T. CONLEY, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt., St. PAUL, MINN. 


NAN- 
SEN 


Is ahead of all others, 
And so is our 


NANSEN 


ROLL- 
BEARING 


HANGER. 


No. 3, per Doz. pairs, $12. 
No. 4, per Doz. pairs, $15: 
No 5, per Doz. pairs, $18. 


Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Go., 


So. Milwaukee, Wis. 








EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATORS 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 
TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of 


BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


TEMMESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO, 









ANDREW KOPPHRUD, 


Manufacturer of 


WELL-DRILLING MACHINERY, and TOOLS OF ALL KINDS, 
Steam Forging, Cranks, Connecting Rods, Dies and Steel Works. 


Send for.catalogue. 
Cor. BARCLAY & Mapison Sts., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Magnesia Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 


Asbestos Sectional and Plastic Coverings, 


Asbestes Paper. Asbestos Mill Board, Hair Felt, 
Mineral Wool and Asbestos Cement. 


131-133 Sycamore St. MILWAUKEE WIS. 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





ALFRED MILLER, 
Portrait Photographer 
i) ~saea 


Enlargements for Professional and Amateur 
Photographers from Original 
lates and Films. 


Price List of Enlargements on Eastman’'s Platino 
or Royal bromide paper, mounted’on cardboard: 


8x10, 75¢; 10x12, 85c; 11x14,$1;-"14x17, $1.25; 16x20, $1.75; 
18x22, $2.25; 20x24, $2.75. 


Fancy mounts or stretcher from 15 to 20 cents extra. 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Send 10c extra for 
return expressage. ALFRED MILLER, 


771 Wabasha St., St. Pau, MInn., 
Just above new capitol. 


CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Manufacturers of 
Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


¥. H. BLLERBE. 








ARNOLD KUHLO. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 





INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
“| and OPTICIANS ....... 








Surveying, Engineering and Mining Instruments. 





320 Robert Street, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








PP J. C. SIBLEY, President. z 


Signal Oil Co, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


SIBLEY’S PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


The Most Perfect Cylinder Lubricant 
Known to Railway Men. 





In exclusive use upon nine-tenths of the railway 
mileage of this country. 

More of SIBLEY’S PERFECTION SIGNAL OIL is used 
by railways than that of all other signal oils com- 
bined. 

CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE: 


WESTERN UNiON BUILDING. 


CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE: 


NEAVE BUILDING. h 
er 














IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OH8IO. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 
“ 4, Brown. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“2, Light Brown. 





Trade Mark patented. Paint patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. R 


THE W. S$. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 
Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 








| PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

_ FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 

Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific BR. B. 








T. L. BLOOD & G. 


| © © MANUFACTURERS OF e 


HIGH GRADE ———— 


PAINTS 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Painter’s Materials. 
MINN. 





ST. PAUL, - - 





ask—to convince you that we make the easiest-running sled made. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Eau Claire Mill Supply Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., Manufacturers, 














Strom Clamp Frog. 


“Strom’’ Clamp Frogs; ‘‘Channel and Transit’’ Split po yg el “Mark,” “Globe,” ‘‘Flag’’ and ‘‘Axel’’ Switch Stands; ‘‘Samson”’ 


Head Chairs, Tie Bars and Crossings; “Alkins” 





‘orged Steel 


Benders; ‘‘Ball,” ‘‘Union” and “‘Perfection’’ Track Drills. 


725 Marquette Building, Chicago. 





(Patented.) 


il Braces; ‘‘Monitor’’ Switch Lamps; ‘Jenne” Track Jacks; ‘Roller’’ Rail 





FINE SPRING WAGONS, 


MOUNTAIN WAGONS, 


HEAVY LUMBER WAGONS, LOG TRUCKS, 


all 


BB. . & Ll. SWEET Co., 


Manufactured by 





-ssCelebrated Common Sense Sleighs®*~ 


Bond au lac, VV is. 
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Wanted—An organist and a boy to blow the same. 


The song of the bricklayer—“Still there’s mortar 
follow.” 


Wanted—A boy 
hind the counter 


to be partly outside and partly be 


The reason hurricanes are not respected is because 
they put on too many airs. 


Sampson was a professional strong man whose last 
act brought down the house 


Blinks—“What's the matter, Jones—leg hurt?” 
Jones—"“No; this is the only way I can get a seat on 
those crowded cars." 


Dash—“Don't you think Miss Sweetly sings witha 
great deal of feeling tonight?” 
Smash—" Yes; she must be feeling pretty bad.” 


George—“Is the violin your brother practices on 
properly pitched ?” 

Jack—“No; if it was, it would bein the back yard!" 

Tom—*'| just saw a touching scene.” 

Charlie—"* What was it?" 


“Two fat menina4x6elevator. They touched on all 


sides.” 





Ethel—*“They say it costs Percy von Noodle $10,000 a 
year to live.” 

Penelope 
isn't it?" 


“Goodness! Life is very dear to him, 


She—“That fellow De Soaque says some very dry 
things, doesn't he?” 

He—"'Yes; I've heard him say ‘Don t care if I do!’ 
repeatedly.” 


Jones—‘‘Maria, I'm sure there's something crawling 
up my back.” 

Mrs. Jones—“Oh, 

Jones—“No; it’s too lively.” 


| guess it's just your fancy.” 


A tutor who tooted the flute 

Tried to tutor two tutors to toot; 

Said the twotothe tutor: “Is it harder to toot, or 
To tutor two tuters to toot?” 


On board ship a wife was trying to comfort her sea- 


sick husband, and change the current of his thoughts. | 
“Darling, has the moon come up yet?” she asked. 
“It has if I swallowed it,” was the weak-voiced reply. | 





It’s strange how Tomkins treats his friends 
When showing them about, 
For first he always fills them up, 
And then he bails them out. 
Primus—‘Dy namite is the most wonderful invention 
of the age.” 
Secundus—“Why?” 
Primus—“There's nothing in the world can hold a 
candle to it.”’ 


“I like that young Hicks.” said Ethel’s father. He's 
the kind of a man that doesn't know more than I do.” 

“Yes,” returned Ethel’s mother; “but do you think 
a young man who knows as little as that will ever get 
on in the world?” 





Mashington—‘What's the mattah with your clock? 
It’s stopped.” 

Tailor—“I never wind it up. I use it as a motto.” 

Mashington—“What do you mean?” 

Talilor—“‘No tick here.” 

Hostess —‘And so you like London—and have you 
made many friends?” 

French Lady—“Ahb, oul. I goto be painted by En- 
glish artist. He paint ma figure, and I shall be ex- 
posed at the Royal Academy.” 


Niece (discussing bicycle attire)—“Are you as much 


against ‘bloomers’ as ever, uncle?” 

General McCurry—“Certainly, my dear. It must be 
skirts or nothing. That is—I mean—er——”" 

Mrs. McOurry—“General! ! !" 


Mr. Addlepate—“ Where ignorance is bliss, you know, 
‘tis folly to be wise.” 

Mrs. Willikins—“Yes, I know. Still, it may interest 
you to know that your hat is all jammed in at the top.” 

Then he felt mean for half an hour. 

Freddie's Papa—‘“ What do you intend to do with the 
hole in that doughnut, when you get all the cake eaten 
from around it?” 


Freddie (after serious thought)—“I guess I'll give it | 


to little sister, to pay fer the bite she gimme out of 
her apple.” 


“Oh, hear the owl," said he. “‘Who! Who!’” 
Said she: “It sounds more like ‘woo.’” 

“Oh! yes,” he cried, ‘‘That’s very true, 

But really now I wonder who—” 

Just here the owl replied: “You two!" 

The young man promptly took the cue. 

Now, wouldn't you? 





The grand dame was visibly effected. “If I give you 
five cents, will you get intoxicated?” she asked, feel- 
ingly. 

The unfortunate started asifstung. “No, no, no!" 
he protested wildly. “I'll take it home to my wife, 
and she will probably give a cotillion with it!” 

There were tears in his voice, and a man's tears, 
you know, are impressive. 


ee 


iriyt™ 


| 
| 


YOUNG AMERICA. 
Tommy (at photographer's, where a group of young ladies are being photographed in decollete costume)— 


“Say, mamma, are a)l these girls being vaccinated ?" 





Hamm's 


St. Paul 


There’ Honest Blood, Bone and 
Sinew in this Strength~ : 


m 


ening brew! 











Theo. 
Hamm 
Brewing 
Company. 
Tel. 972 


St. Paul, 
Mi 





pemvas aoece 





"Classified Sekine of hisidiniinbai 
Business Concerns. 


The following are well-known firms of established 
character in their respective lines of business: 








Corsets. 





969 CORSETS, WAISTS AND AB- 
Dr. Burn’s Souinal BANDS. Sond postal 


for order Blank to MRS. HILL, Manufacturer. 650-655- 
625 Syndicate Arcade. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Paul, 318 
Wabasha St. Tel. 2487, call2. Agents wanted. 


Foundry and Machine Works. 


| SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE 6, 


Gate Valves, Fire Hydrants, Water Pipe lalties, 
Flange Pipe, Flange Speciais, Golamas, l eams, etc. 
11 GILFILLAN BLOCK, St. Pav. Works, South Park. 


Furniture itunes. 
ST. PAUL FURNITURE Co., 


Designers and Manufacturers 
BANK, STORE, CHUROH and HOUSE FURNI- 
TURE, St. Paul, Minn. 








Japanese and Chinese Fancy Goods. 


APANESE and CHINESE FANCY GOODS. 
QUONG GIN LUNG CO. 


Oriental Silk Emb. Ladies’ Wraps,Gents’ Smoki 
Jackets, fine Ivory ea , Ebony Furniture and a 
kinds of Orockery. Wabasha St., St. Pawl, Minn. 











Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 





ROBERTS-GOSS CO.— 


Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
MACHINISTS and BLACKSMITHs, 


ws Rosabel Bt. sf. PAUL, MINN. ee 721. 


Svante, Seanding Bags, Bec 


J. M. BACH & BRO., Manufacturers of Trunks and 


Traveling B Sample work aspecialty. Send for 
catalogue. 36. ‘Seokeon Street, St. Paul Stine. 








The amount of baggage allowance in different coun- 
tries is as followsin pounds: Austria none. England 
120, France 66. Germany 56, Greece 66, Holland 56, Italy 
none; Norwed: Sweden and cee By on R. R. 56, on 
street-cars 100; Switzerland none, Spain 66, U. S. 150. 


Cc. W. BEEBE, 


Manufacturer of 


Strictly High Grade Custom Made TRUNKS. 
174 Main St., OSHKOSH, WIS. 
We make a special Guaranteed Trunk. Ask about it. 
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[HE WEST SUPERIOR HOTEL, 
The Merchants H Owned and operated by the 
‘ LAND & RIVER COMPANY, West Superior, Wis. 


This hotel is operated with the view of making it the most attractive 

REFITTED THROUGHOUT. hostelry in the Northwest, to which end no expense bas been spared to make it 

complete in every respect. Since its erection nine years ago, it has been noted as 

T . being the best appointed and most liberally managed hotel on Lake Superior, dur- 
2 ag ont > well-kK » 

U nder the manageme nt of the well known proprie tor, ing which time it has been enlarged to twice its original size, now containing two 

hundred large and sunny rooms, en suite and with bath. Special tables and at- 


Oct, A rs LIELEN tendants assigned to families and tourists seeking the privacy and comforts of 


an elegant home. 


Being in the center of the most beautiful lake and forest regions in America, 
it offers special attractions to travelers and sportsmen, and those suffering from 


ia z hay fever or malaria. Convenient toall streetcar lines and principal business 
Rates: $2.00; $2.50; with bath, $3.00. houses. 


























s, & Treas CO. W. ENDRESS, Sec’y 


MANITOWOC 
Steam Boiler Works. 


Build: 


Marine, Stationary and 
Locomotive Boilers, 


ALSO 
Structural Iron 


and Repair Work. 
MANITOWOC, WIS. 


Perfection in Sliding Blinds: 





WEIGHT SLIDING BLINDS 


are the most perfect sliding blinds in 
the market. Simple aud durable in 
construction, so that no part can get 
out of order. No sPriInGs. Works 
like a sash on weights. Elegant in 
appearance, practical in every detail. 


Also Parquet Floore and Borders 
and Embossed Mouldings. 


Write for circulars. 
GEO. POPPERT MFG. CO., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS, | 


Taylor & Hongh, | 
Builders or 

Dynamos, 

Motors, 

Engines, etc. 

Isolated Plants a | 
specialty. 

88 East Sth St., 


ST. PAUL, MINN.,, 
U. 8. A. 
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Murphy's Transparent Wood Finishes. 


For Interiors, Exteriors and Floors. 


Designate in your Plans and Specifications. Pam- 
phiets and Sample Panels Furnished 
MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 
Newark. Boston. Cleveland. {St. Louis. Chicago 





GUST. LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Passenger, Freight, 
2ower and Hand- Power 


HEV ATORS. | 


Automatic and Half-Automatic Gates and Dumb 
Walters. Electric Motors and Dynamos. 


108 Second 8t. N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








i ARE As MADE. 


Dealers furnished with catalogues on application. 
GOODYEAR EUBBEER OO., 


| OsoaRn pi. 





98, 100, 102 Bast Seventh St., St. Paul, Minn. 





Gardiner Campbell & Sons, 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.-A., | 


Manufacturere of 


2s ee 
*" Chimes and Peals | 


of the best and purest 
Genuine Bell Metal. 





CHURCH, SCHOOL, TOWER and other | 
| 








FOR FELL INFORMATION © regard to any particular | 


section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 
tickets, time-tebles, eto., call on or address any of the 
following agents: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 


A. ib Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
nl. Pass. A 


A. D. OmaR_rTon, Asst. Gen! i. 
265 Morrison street, Cor. Third, Portland, Ore. 
w.F. anenee. Genl. Agt., Pass. Dept., 
aie 9 Broadway, New York Ci 
¥. H. Fogarty, Genl. Agt....208 8. = Bt., Chicago, 


T. K. Staesuse, Gen. nl. Agt.. Pass ta Pe Cal. 


A. D, Epaas, Geni. Agt., 
Cor. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 
og pURDIAM, agi. Genl. Aat.....cccsss utte, Mont. 
Spalding Minn. 


aeen Man. 
.. 9% Pacifico Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
, lst &Yesler Aves. Seattle, Wash. 


J. W. HILL, Genl. Agt., Riv. > eta Ste pokane, Wash. 
F.O. JAOKSOR, Aae. _aenl. og .. West ie Pupeeiee Wis. 
J.G. Born, Geni. Agt., Depot............. Wallace, idaho. 





5th & Robert, Bt. Paul. 


ay At. 


| GF. sectanis,, Sh het. 19 Nicollet Bik. eee eepoll > 
F.C. HASARD, Agent... .....--.-ceeeececenees 
O. ¥. Comman, Ticket Agt.... Union Depot, Poy 


¥. C. SALTER, Gen. Agt. Freight Dept., 
319 rey eb New York City. 


E. H. FORESTER, Com. Agt., Freight Dept., 
638 Market Street, ne Francisco, Cal. 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 









B.C. SALTER. .000ccccsccess 319 Broadway, New York City. 
T. B. BLANOnS. ...-215 Ellicott square, Buffalo, ze. 
R. C, JOHNSON.. "1980 Washington 6 Boston, Mass. 
Cus. #. SRRGER...... 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
W. W. SOULLY. ..... 1118 Carnegie Bi Bt. Louis, Mo — 
CO. B. SRXTOM......-eesccesee- m.B dg ~» St. Lo 
A. H. OAFFEs.........+.- 32 Carew Building, Cin 
THOR. HENRY...... .116 St. Peter St., Mm hy 
W. EB. BELOWSR.......... No. 6 King St. w., Toronto, Ont. 
J. Go TAMMMBAM ie. . .vccccccee .. +» 208 8. Clark street, Chik . 
J.C. MCCUTCHEN........ .208 8. Clark street, Chi 
C. T. NOONAN.. nabs Br Leese ——, is. 
J. O. DALSELL, General Office.............. St. 1, Minn. 
F. M. FAIRBANK... .19 Nicoliet Block, Minnea = Minn. 
H. K. Cos, bth & Robert Sta............06. 8t. Paul, Minn. 
de Ve OaBIGHTON Lgaéhendsdsrandettestaaotel (+) . Ore. 
C. BE. LANG.. .. Winnipeg, Man. 
DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS 
H. W. SWERET........ 230 Washington street, Boston, 
I. M. BORTLE AT 8. Third street, Philadelphia. . 
THOS. HENRY..... 116 8t. Peter street, Montreal, Can: ma 
" ...- 815 Ellicott square, Buffalo, me 
‘1118 Oarnegie Bidg., ;, bitteburgh, Pa 
Jno. B. TURNSER...... 42 Jackson Place, In ® Ind. 


_H. 
BS. ee 
0. 


w a ERT . 158 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, — 
fs eae Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, M 
Gus  Jomne, 608 W. Locust street. Des Moines, owe. 
J.J. at. id Carew Bidg., 5th and Vine, Cincinna’ 
| 0. C. MORDOUGE.. ..37T Broadway, Milwaukee, is. 
C. @. LEMMOR........ ‘208 South Clark street, , Til. 
Guo. W. MOCASKBY..... No. 6 King 8t. W., Toronto, Ont. 
| Guo. D. RoGurs....... 4thand Broadway, Bt. Paul, Minn. 
DW, So on nc ccctcccccoccesccccecocpesetess Portland, Ore re. 
SEP. ee Se Portland, Ore 


| 


J. M. HANWAFORD, Third Vice-Prest., Sv. PAUL, MINN. 
CHAS. &, FEE, Genl. Pass. & Ticket Agt., St. PAUL, MINN. 





Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Garments by Annual Contract. 
Telephone 490-2. 


F. BARTRAM, 


Successor to SAMPSON & BARTRAM, 


Renovatorsof Clothing. 


Remodeling, Repairing. Cleaning and Storing 
of Ladies’ & Gentlemen's Clothing and Fur Garments. 


144 East Fourth Street, St. Pau, MINN. © 





Fine Wood Flooring, 


Wood Carpet, 
Parquet Floors, 
Moore’s Wax 


Send for 
IlfMistrated Catalogue 





Pa 
fF gg yp 





| 48-50 RANDOLPH StT., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 








| = direct from factory and save the jobber’s n- 
mission and retailer’s profit. In buying from us 

| pay cost of making with one moderate profit adde 

Ve are not agents, but manufacturers. esella bet. 

ter Spring for less money than can be had of those who 

make twoor three profits as middle-men. BOLSTER 

SPRINGS very soon pay for themselves in saving to 

horse, wagon and harness, and stock or produce. We 

manufacture all sizes from 1 to 10,000 lbs. capacity. 

Write for prices. Mention capaclty desired. 


KING MFG. CO.. Racine, Wis. 











ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Greenhouses at Merriam Park. 
Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 
( Artistic Floral Work. 
618 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SPECIALTIES: 








3 


S CORLISS ENGINES. _ 





(THE VILTER MFG. CO., 
888 Clinton St., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
CORLISS ENGINES, Boilers, Heaters and Pumps. 
Refrigerating and Ice-Making Machinery. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


Link-Belting, 
Sprocket Wheels, 
Elevators, Conveyors, Malleable Iron 
Buckets, Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, 
Gearing, Friction Clutches, etc. 


CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER C@., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 
Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 
Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., OHIOAGO 
Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty 


KH 9 C.H.BESLY A CO.CHICACOJLL.US 4. 
: - 


Charles H. Besly&Ce., 10-12 N. Canal St., Chieago, Ill. U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN MACHINERY co., 


Engines, Boilers, Penge; thes Sosdes 
Mill and Engineers’ Supplies. 
NEW and SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


Gompiate Steam-power Plants Installed. Estimates 
furnished. Oonsulting Engineers. Tel. Main 889. 


125-127 W. Water St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Leuis E. Voyel, Prop. 























LEWIS 
GASOLINE ENGINES. 


Adapted 
for all purposes. 
Simple, Economical, 
Durable. 
Send for Catalogue. 
J, THOMPSON & SON'S 


. co., 
Bgtort, WISCONSIE. 























